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Number One. 

Latest U. S. Government Reports 
show one cigarette is lowest 
in both tar and nicotine of 
the 20 best-selling brands. 

True is the one. 


Think about it. Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 12 mg. •‘tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 



jQt us pray' that strength and couraae abundant be tjiven 
to afl tvho worhjora worfd of reason and understanding * 
that the ijood that Cies in every man's heart may' day hy, 
day be magnified t that men wifi come to see mere dead y 
not that which divides them, but that which unites them %- 
that each hour may' btituj us cCoser to a final victory' not 
of nation over nation, but of man over his own evils and 
weaknesses i- that the tme sprit of this Christmas Season — 
its |'oy, its beauty, its hope, and above abl its abidina frith- 
may' five amotuj us* that the bfessirujs of peace be ours — 
the peace to build and cj row, to five in harmony' and sympa- 
thy with others, and to pfan for_the future with confidence 
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The most famous 4-wheel drive vehicle of them all is now tougher 
and longer-lasting.. .believe it or not! 


The 73 Jeep. 

We've got the guts to make 
it even better. 


Some people believe a Jeep vehicle will last 
forever. So probably they’ll expect this year’s 
model to serve even longer. Because we’ve made 
it more rugged than ever. With stronger drive 
train components. Improved clutch linkage. 
Tougher tires. And a fuel tank skid plate. All as 
standard equipment. 

This year, The Jeep comes with more style, too. 
The instrument panel is handsome to look at, 
easy to read. This is a vehicle built for adventure. 


More than thirty years of 4 -wheel drive experience 
have made it dependable. Mighty Six and V-8 
engines have made it powerful. And its high 
ground clearance and short overhang have made 
it maneuverable. 

From any point of view. The Jeep is the winner 
and still the off-road champion of the world. 

Toughest V -letter word on wheels. 

n Jeep 


Buckle up for safety. . .drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 
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The Next Issue 

(dated Jan. 8, 1973) 

BOWL MADNESS will be more 
pronounced than ever, what 
with the shift of the Sugar to 
New Year’s Eve. Dan Jenkins 
and Roy Blount Jr. cover all 
the games, from Rose to Fiesta. 

THE SUPER TWO, the pair- 
ing for the Super Bowl, will 
be determined on the day the 
old year — and the losers — 
fade away. Tex Maulc and 
Ron Reid ring in the winners. 

THE RALLY and the car were 
real enough but his dream 
about it all carried some vague 
warning of a disaster still 
to come. Novelist-Historian 
John Hersey tells the story. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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IT’S AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

NOW GIVE YOURSELF A PRESENT. 

25 Weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for just $3.95. 





Iou've been good to your family and friends. How 
about indulging yourself a little? With, say, six 
months of all the action in sports. For pennies 
a week. Just because you deserve it. 

True, the football season is almost over. But how 
about basketball, hockey, baseball, the Derby, the 
Indy 500, golf, tennis, track, sailing, ETC. (we put 
ETC in capitals because it stands for so many 
sports). How about that wonderful feeling that only 


SI can give you, that you're on vacation every min- 
ute of the time you spend with its blazing color 
photographs and crackling sports reports? 

Be good to yourself. Mail the attached card to get 
25 weeks of exhilaration for only $3.95. Or be 
twice as good to yourself. Check the box that of- 
fers you the same low per-copy rate for twice 
as many weeks. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED /T1 WE G LIFE BUI LDI MG /CHICAGO. ILL. 60611 
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1 1 has been a sporting feast, the year 
1972, and we enjoyed every moment 
as the list of accomplishments and out- 
standing personalities grew and grew. 
Rarely had so many deserving candi- 
dates emerged for our sportsman of 
the year award, but as the year began 
to wane we managed to whittle their 
number to six, not an easy feat, and 
asked Stephen Grecn-Armytage (SI, 
April 24) to photograph the gallery of 
honor. 

He started off with Mark Spitz — no 
dark-horse selection— photographing 
him in the Beverly Hills home of his 
P.R. man, a residence all winding stair- 
cases and rich red carpeting. Green- 
Armytage had to fight for even a two- 
hour session, hardly time to begin, but 
an amount the P.R. man cut to 40 min- 
utes. “Important meeting coming up.” 
he said. “Very big money," added 
Mark the Shark — sheepishly. 

On to Wilt Chamberlain, who made 
the half-hour-plus with Spitz look gen- 
erous. "I can give you five minutes," 
he said, and he arrived at Jack Kent 
Cooke’s Los Angeles office asking, 
“You don’t mind if I bring in these 
dogs, do you?" Wilt relented and al- 
lowed Green-Army tage more time but 
Stephen recalls, still a little shaken, 
"Two of the three dogs weighed 190 
pounds. The other weighed 205 and 
wasn't even fully grown." 

Next day he drove to UCLA and 
found Coach John Wooden, mercifully 
unused to being chased by photogra- 
phers and willing to pose, after which 
he flew to South Carolina to photo- 
graph Billie Jean King. Billie Jean, 
though recovering from an illness, was 
also happy to cooperate. “She was very 
pleased and excited," Green-Armytage 
says. "She’s much prettier than you’d 
think from seeing her in action pic- 
tures." Then Jack Nicklaus, who 
seemed about as busy as Spitz, and 
had been making some money, too, 
“but he wasn’t being dragged around,” 
Green-Armytage observes. 

By now our photographer had been 
on the assignment for weeks and his 
deadline was near, but no one had man- 
aged to contact Bobby Fischer. Let- 


ters and calls to his lawyers had gone 
unanswered, and all that his second in 
Iceland, Father Lombardy, was able 
or willing to tel! us was that Fischer 
was somewhere in Pasadena. Finally, 
with hope all but gone, we succeeded 
in making contact with one of the law- 
yers. who offered the use of his home. 
Fischer arrived for the shooting five 
minutes early. In provocative contrast 
to Spitz, Fischer asked to be photo- 
graphed against a neutral background, 
away from all the paintings and chan- 
deliers. He didn't belong in such sur- 
roundings, he said. 

Meanwhile, we had decided that 
two people, rather than one, best sym- 
bolized the events and attitudes of 
an unusual year, reflecting both the 
old order and a new point of view. 
Green-Armytage, having arrived in 
New York, was instructed to return 
to California. In secret, he was to pho- 
tograph Billie Jean King and John 
Wooden once more, this time together. 
They had been selected as our first 
joint Sportsman-Sportswoman of the 
Year, a choice not likely to be re- 
peated. 

So we leave you with the results of 
Grcen-Armytagc's pursuit of the pur- 
suers of excellence (page 28) and our 
last issue of 1972. The next will be 
dated Jan. 8, by which time we trust 
you will have had a very Merry Christ- 
mas and the best of New Years. 
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Here’s a 
picture of 
a man buying 
a new car. 


Here’s 

the same man 
having his new 
car financed. 


You see, the show- 
room of any General 
Motors Dealer who uses 
GMAC doubles as a 
finance office, because 
he can arrange financing 
for your car, car 
insurance and creditor 
life insurance under his 
GMAC Plan. You don’t 
have to do any running 
around. You can take 


care of everything, right 
there, in one place, at 
the same time. And the 
cost is reasonable. 

So next time you’re 
buying a General Motors 
car or truck, remember 
that there's a convenient 
way to have it financed 
General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation. 

Just make sure you’re 


in a Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Opel, 
Cadillac or GMC Truck 
showroom. That’s 
where pictures like these 
are taken. 


G/V\AC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things 


In your own best Interest - always remember, the most economical way to buy on time is to pay down as much as you can and pay the balance as soon as you can. 
Your credit standing is one of your greatest assets — only you can earn it and protect it 




Tanqueray 


^nqueray Tanqueray 

Gin 


urn 


ciniported 

from^Engknd 

T1FTH 


imported 
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This is not an ordinary gift. 
Because it’s not an ordinary gin 


Pronounce it “Tanker-ray” 


3 & Bottled In London. 100% Grain N 






They write questions on us, 
take orders on us. bill what’s 
due on us. They use us to 
develop ideas, converse with 
suppliers, communicate with 
the marketplace. 

Throughout the working 
week, we help American 
business keep its house in 
order. Great Northern 
Nekoosa. A leading producer 
of business communication 
papers. And a company whose 
searching spirit has positioned 
it in the most advanced areas 
of paper technology 

On business letterheads, 
you'll find us communicating 
executive decisions in 
companies both large and 
small. You'll find us popping 
out of office reproduction 
machines, appearing as print- 


outs from computers. You’ll 
find us W'herever special 
problems require special 
solutions — in everything from 
business forms to papers 
designed for sophisticated 
optical and magnetic character 
recognition systems. 

Our involvement, how'ever. 
is not simply w ith the world of 
business. It’s with the world 
of paper. 

As a major supplier of 
newsprint, we help get out 
hundreds of morning, after- 
noon and weekly editions. As 
a prime contributor to the 
success of paperbacks, we 
help entertain and inform. As 
a leading producer of papers 
for catalogs, directories and 
magazines, we help increase 
the consumption of products 
and services. 


However, deep as is our 
involvement with paper, our 
commitment to the printed 
word is deeper still. Because 
every paper we make is a 
vehicle for translating the 
word into a living experience. 

Along the way, we've made 
another commitment. And 
that's to manage our resources 
so we can simultaneously help 
enhance man's know ledge 
and man's environment. 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

NEKODSA 

CORPORATION 

Helping to spread the word. 


Every day thousands of 
companies make themselves heard 
on Great Northern Nekoosa. 


Great Northern Nekoosa Corporation. Stamford. Conn. 06901. 


If you think 

California brandy 

is strictly for old grads you’ve got . 

at their umpteenth another drink 

reunion, coming: 



Photographed at The Sea Ranch Lodge. Sonoma County. CaliJ 


In your grandpa’s day, brandy was mostly for toasts on 
special occasions. 

But today is your day. Not your grandpa’s. Toda> there’s 
brandy that tastes as good in a cocktail as it does in a snifter. 

Brandy from California. It’s made from pure California 
wine. So it has a clean natural taste that blends smoothly, mel- 
lowing a drink without overpowering it. 

Try a California Sour: 2 oz. of California brandy with 
your favorite sour mix. Shake well with ice, strain into a chilled 
glass. Add a cherry and an orange slice. It’s in a class by itself. 

For more drinks that grandpa never knew, send for 
our free drink book: California Brandy Advisory Board, Dept. D. 
P.O. Box 2723, San Francisco, California 94126. 

Brandy from California 






Sharks always 
get attention 


THE LISBON 
in genuine 
tiger sharkskin 
$70 


1 -JltfUM*. 


Ours are no exception, though our method 
is different: First, we catch a tiger shark. Peel. 
Second, tan to bring out sharkskin’s unique 
color and texture. Third, select matched sections 
and hand fashion into faultlessly styled shoes 
of remarkable suppleness and durability — 
so remarkable that they easily justify our 
price of $70. Of course, if you’d rather 
do it your way, that can be arranged, too. 

First, catch your tiger shark . . . 


Allen 

Edmonds 


Available at 

Marshall Field & Company 
Store for Men 


015 
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“When the emergencies 
arose... Continental Bank 


was there.” 


“We're a chemical specialty 
house serving the electronic 
and electrical industries. Wc 
develop and manufac- 
ture chemicals 
used in the 
fabrication and 
assembly of primed 
circuits. We do busi- ^ v 
ness as Lonco through- 
out the nation and with jobbers 
throughout the world." Speaker: 
Robert I. Schub. President. London 
Chemical Company. 

“Our company is concerned with 
steady, sound growth. This is what 
Continental Bank has helped us ac- 
complish." Speaker: Kenneth W. 
Anderson. Vice President. London 
Chemical Company. 

"In 1967, a neighboring company 
exploded and burned our plant. Be- 
fore the firemen left, our banker was 
there. He took a personal interest in 
our situation and within six days, 
we were back in business at tempo- 


rary headquarters. And 
today, W'ith his help we 
are in a brand new 
plant. 

“Then in 1969. com- 
petitive conditions forced us 
to open operations on the 
West Coast. We needed 
financial assistance fast. 

Because of the rapport we had 
developed with our banker, the 
whole thing was handled quickly and 
efficiently. Today, our West Coast 
facility has proven itself to be a 
profitable venture. 

"During the 1970-71 cost price 
crunch we needed additional finan- 
cial assistance to go into bulk receipt 
and storage of raw materials. Our 
banker from Continental analyzed 
our requirements and in a short 
time delivered on our needs. 

"These were just three instances 
w here dealing with Continental Bank 
made the difference. Our banker was 
able to personally relate to our vari- 
ous situations and to prove to us by 


his actions how flexible a bank 
could be. 

“In our business, time is of the 
essence because of our customers' 
immediate need for their orders. We 
can’t afford to wait. And we can al- 
ways be sure when the emergency 
arises — when a variation from the 
normal flow of events takes place — 
Continental Bank will be there.” 

At Continental Bank, we believe 
a banker should thoroughly under- 
stand a company’s growth plans and 
be able to react to changing circum- 
stances promptly and efficiently. If 
that sounds like the kind of rapport 
you want with a bank, call our busi- 
ness development specialist. Phil 
Lcuin. Vice President, at 312/828- 
3727. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 





SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


THE BOWIE- MARVIN SHOW 

It is possible, even probable, that one 
or both sides in baseball's labor dispute 
broke faith in making public the details 
of their disagreement. It is arguable 
that one side is absolutely in the wrong 
and the other just as much in the right, 
and an impartial study of all the facts 
might prose this to be so. Nonetheless, 
both sides should understand something 
else: the petty dispute about manners 
and the major dispute about the con- 
tract are not entertaining. Bowie Kuhn 
and Marvin Miller may think of them- 
selves as leading characters in a fasci- 
nating human drama, but they are 
wrong. They arc discussing business and, 
however vital business is, it is dull to a 
fan seeking fun and entertainment. 

It would be so much more sensible if 
the gentlemen would knock it off and 
stay in their secluded conference room 
until things are settled, quietly and quick- 
ly. Two months from now, when spring 
training gets under way, the followers of 
their once-preemincnt sport will want 
to read about such pleasant trifles as 
promising rookies and optimistic hopes 
for a pennant, not about protracted ne- 
gotiations, generous concessions and 
broken promises. 

Merry Christmas, fellows. And a mer- 
ry spring, too. 

WHERE THERE’S SMOKE 

Chief Justice Warren Burger handed 
down an out-of-court decision last week 
that has cigar and pipe smokers clam- 
oring for an appeal. The Chief Justice 
wrote a vigorous letter of protest to Sec- 
retary of Transportation John Volpe 
about the cigar and pipe smoke he en- 
countered during a train trip he made 
between Washington and New York on 
the Mctrolincr. Volpe hopped to, and 
before you could cry "Oyez, Oyez,“ the 
smoking of cigars and pipes in Met- 
rolincr club cars was banned. But not 
cigarettes, which raises all sorts of Con- 
stitutional and sporting questions. There 
are more cigarette smokers than cigar 


and pipe smokers, true, but is it fair 
that the majority be allowed to spread 
its smoke while the minority is sum- 
marily squelched? You might argue that 
cigarette smoke is less offensive than ci- 
gar and pipe smoke. Not to cigar and 
pipe smokers, it isn’t. The ban is pat- 
ently a discriminatory one. 

Moreover, it strikes a blow at certain 
smoking traditions in sport. Take, for 
only one instance, the Boston Celtics' 
Red Auerbach. Auerbach is famous for 
his cigars. They are his trademark. Now . 
when lie travels on the Metroliner with 
his Celtics, must he be banished to a dis- 
tant men's room while cigarette smokers 
who never won nine NBA champion- 
ships in 10 seasons blow rings around 
Chief Justices? 

AS SHE IS SPOKE 

During the American League pennant 
playoff last fall Gonzalo Marquez of the 
Oakland Athletics produced a game-win- 
ning hit. Because Marquez is from Ven- 
ezuela and his command of English un- 
certain, the bilingual Bert Campaneris 
was pressed into service as interpreter. 

“Campy, ask him how many pitches 
he fouled off before he got his hit,” a re- 
porter said. 

Campaneris turned to Marquez and 
put the question to him in Spanish. In 
English, Marquez replied, “I theenk I 
hcct fi o sees." 

Campaneris turned to the reporter and 
said, "He say he theenk he heel fi o 
sees.” 

COLOR PHASE 

The latest fashion in professional sports 
commissioners seems to be lawyers — 
baseball's Bowie Kuhn, the American 
Basketball Association's Robert Carl- 
son — which makes last week's restruc- 
turing of the National Basketball As- 
sociation's league oflice all the more in- 
teresting. One of three vice-presidents 
named to assist Commissioner Walter 
Kennedy is Simon Gourdine, who has 
been the NBA's in-house counsel for 


the last 2 l /i years. In that short period 
of time Gourdine has made a solid im- 
pression. as his advancement attests. 
Commissioner Kennedy has only three 
seasons left on his con'.ract. after which 
he is likely to retire. Gourdine now looms 
as heir apparent. He is only 32, but then 
Pete Rozelle was only 33 when he took 
over the National Football League. 
Noteworthy, too, is that Gourdine is 
black, which means basketball may well 
have a black commissioner before base- 
ball has a black manager or pro foot- 
ball a black head coach. 

VROOM WITH A VIEW 

It is generally assumed in motor sports 
circles that the lively Formula I cars 
used in Grand Prix racing could run cir- 
cles around our Indianapolis-type racing 
machines. But Dan Gurney, who has 
been both Indy and Grand Prix driver, 
feels that things have changed, and he 
wants to prove it. 

Since Gurney left the cockpits, he has 
been building cars, and doing well. The 
Gurney American Eagle has become the 
Establishment chassis. He has sold 22 
of them this year and perhaps half the 



starting field at Indy next May will be 
Gurney-built racers. 

"Indy cars were once written off as 
tanks built only to turn left," Gurney 
says. "Grand Prix cars are built for 
twisty circuits. But now our cars, while 
still strong.’are fully maneuverable. May- 
be it's time to settle the old dispute about 
which type is better." 

A showdown at Indianapolis would 
not be fair, since a Formula I racer with 
its 450-475 hp could not come within 

ronllnued 
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25 mph of an 850-hp turbocharged Indy 
car. Gurney is willing to have the show- 
down on Grand Prix turf, specifically 
the tricky Niirburgring circuit in Ger- 
many. Let someone put up a purse, and 
let winner take all. 

It's a classic slugger vs. boxer match. 
Both types are about the same length 
and width and height, but Formula I 
cars weigh only 1,275 pounds to 1,575 
for the Indy type. The Formula I has a 
five-speed gearbox and can shift like 
lightning, but then there is that big Indy 
engine with its awesome turbocharger. 

The format for the match would be 
like a qualifying run — a few warmup 
laps and then one all-out tour of the cir- 
cuit for time. Naturally, the Indy car 
will murder the Formula I on the 
straightaways and. naturally, be mur- 
dered on the turns. 

Gurney's challenge has excited wide- 
spread interest. Several motor sports 
figures and an Italian magazine have said 
they might sponsor the match, and the 
figure ofS 1 00.000 is being bandied about. 
Gurney has thrown down the driving 
glove. Gentlemen, start your betting. 

EDIFICE COMPLEX 

The Kansas City Chiefs won only three 
of the seven NFL games they played 
this season in their elegant new play- 
pen, Arrowhead Stadium, and a San 
Diego psychiatrist suggested that the new 
stadium may be a symptom of the team's 
decline. Dr. Arnold Mandcll. head of the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of California. San Diego and a 
football nut, offered his theory as an as- 
pect of the "sociology of institutions." 
Fie said, "When an idea or a move- 
ment finds realization in a building, its 
vision is decreased. There are a lot of ex- 
amples. Scientific institutions, research 
laboratories, religious movements. Now, 
maybe football teams.'' The argument 
is that the thrust of energy that went 
into the development of the thing itself 
is subconsciously diverted into the mon- 
umental edifice that houses it. 

The Chiefs did not think much of the 
Mandellian theory. Coach Hank Strain 
said. "I don't think you can blame the 
decline on anything other than the way 
we play." Linebacker Willie Lanier said, 
"When football gets to the point that 
you have to think about the psychology 
of going into a new building, it's really 
going to be a headache, We've got 
enough to think about, trying to move 


the ball and stopping the other side." 

Harland Svare. coach of the San Di- 
ego Chargers, who beat the Chiefs in Ar- 
rowhead. commented, "I was afraid the 
stadium might intimidate us. Everything 
else has — w hy not a stadium?" 

SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS 

The women’s movement in sport received 
a bigboostat the University of New Mex- 
ico. where the athletic council recom- 
mended that the budget for women's 
intercollegiate athletics be jumped from 
S9.300 to S35.000 The girls compete in 
basketball, field hockey, golf, gymnas- 
tics, swimming, tennis, track and field, 
wrestling and skiing. University Pres- 
ident Ferrell Heady said, "That expen- 
diture is justified. There is an inequity 
of proportion right now." 

F inding the funds for the justified ex- 
penditure is another matter. The ath- 
letic council stipulated that if the money 
was not available elsewhere, it should 
be taken from the budget for the men's 
program — which is roughly S 1.5 mil- 
lion — although it should not come from 
small-budget sports. That leaves basket- 
ball, a moneymaker, and football, which 
is already running at a deficit. 

President Heady, like his counterparts 
in the Western Athletic Conference, 
would like the NCAA to return to more 
economical one-platoon football, but 
that seems far off. In the meantime, the 
men are uneasy. Athletic Director Pete 
McDavid said. "I think it's fine, but 
I'm going to battle anything that will 
take money away from our own pro- 
gram." Football Coach Rudy Feldman 
said. "I'm all for supporting women's 
athletics, but there must be someplace 
to draw the line on fiscal responsibility." 

Basketball Coach Norm Ellenbcrger 
was more philosophical. "I’ve had wom- 
en dipping into my pocket ever since I 
learned about them on a farm in In- 
diana," he said, "so I'm not surprised. 
But I've always been in favor of women 
and we should do everything we can to 
keep them happy. Where the funds will 
come from is a mystery to me, but then 
it’s always a problem to satisfy a wom- 
an's wants." 

THEY SAID IT IN 1372 

Here is a Christmas pudding of quotes 
culled from the more memorable com- 
ments that appeared in this space dur- 
ing the past 12 months: 

• Mrs. Laura Quilici, hearing that her 


son Frank had been made manager of 
the Minnesota Twins: "Oh, the poor 
kid." 

• Abe Lemons, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity basketball coach, on football coach- 
es apologizing for running up high 
scores: "I thought that’s what they were 
supposed to do. When players shave 
points, they w ind up in jail." 

• Spiro Agncw, after he was grazed by 
a tennis ball hit by his partner in a dou- 
bles match: "They never tell about it 
when / get hit." 

• Karl Schranz, Austrian skier who re- 
putedly makes S50.0C0 a year, on his dis- 
qualification from the Winter Olympics 
for commercialism: "I think the Olym- 
pics should be a contest for all sports- 
men regardless of color, race or wealth.” 

• Father Daniel Bcrrigan. after serving 
a prison term for anti-war activity: “If 
the FBI went back far enough, I was al- 
ways suspect. I never liked football." 

• Colonel Edmund Edmondson, execu- 
tive director of the U.S. Chess Feder- 
ation. on the rule allowing each player 
in the Fischer-Spassky matches three de- 
lays for illness: "Bobby Fischer’s op- 
ponents usually get ill." 

• .lack Kent Cooke, on the disappointing 
crowds at games of his National Hock- 
ey League Los Angeles Kings: "There 
are X00.0C0 Canadians living in the l os 
Angeles area, and I’ve just learned why 
they left Canada. They hate hockey.” 

• Jerry Kramer, former Ci reen Bay Pack- 
er: "The TV football widow complained 
to her husband, 'You love football more 
than me.' He said. "1 es, but I love you 
more than basketball.' ” 

• Jerry McGee, pro golfer, on the cut- 
off figure for 1973 player exemptions: 
"It will take approximately S41, 394.11. 
But that's just approximately." 

• Johnny Peirson. former NHL star, on 
the opening game 7-3 defeat of Team 
Canada by the Russians: "It's nice to 
be in on history, but I didn't think it 
would be Dunkirk." 

• Chris Evert. 17-year-old tennis star, 
asked if she was tired of all the em- 
phasis on her youth: "It would be nice 
if some w riter would get around to de- 
scribing me as sexy." 

• Dr. Karl Kapp. at a conference on 

the quality of life: "Had there been a 
computer in 1872, it would probably 
have predicted that by now there would 
be so many horse-drawn vehicles, it 
would be impossible to clear up all 
the manure." end 
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WITCHER-WAY 


A spectator most of the season, the 
49ers' cool veteran threw for two 
last-quarter touchdowns that put 
San Francisco in the NFL playoffs 

by TEX MAULE 



J ohn Brodie sat on an equipment 
trunk in the San Francisco 49er 
locker room last Friday and considered 
how he felt about having to sit on the 
bench the next day. He has been the ’Nin- 
ers No. 1 quarterback for more than a 
decade, but since an ankle injury in Oc- 
tober young Steve Spurrier had led the 
club — and led it back into contention. 

“Would you like to play tomorrow 
against the Vikings?” Brodie was asked. 

He took a sip of a soft drink and 
thought long before he answered. “No,” 
said John Brodie at last. 

He is an insouciant man, with a quirky 
sense of humor and a good, relaxed and 
happy face. But now Brodie was dead 
serious. “If 1 go in tomorrow,” he said, 
“it will probably be because we are be- 
hind. 1 like to play, but 1 like to win 
more. Steve has been doing a good job, 
and I want to win.” 

As it turned out, San Francisco got 
behind, and Brodie did go in — and the 
team won because of that. It may be 
that John never played more masterfully 
in his life than he did in his brief but melo- 
dramatic appearance against Minnesota 
Saturday at Candlestick Park. He was 
not called into action until near the end 
of the third quarter, when San Fran- 
cisco was almost finished. The 49ers were 
down 17-6, and though it did take Bro- 
die a while to get untracked he brought 
San Francisco home, 20-17, with two 
late touchdown passes. 

The exciting, if not so stylish, victory 
gave the 49crs the championship of the 
Western Division of the National Foot- 
ball Conference. They finished with a 
record of 8-5-1, the worst of any play- 
off team this year, but in the NFC West 
that was good enough to beat out At- 
lanta and Los Angeles, neither of which 
showed any taste for a stretch fight. Al- 
though San Francisco has the poorest 
record of any qualifier, league policy 
gives the 49ers the right to open the 
playoffs this Saturday at home. Their 
opponent will be Dallas, a team they 
whipped 31-10 on Thanksgiving Day. 

continued 

Gene Washington hangs onto Dick Witcher, 
who hangs onto the winning touchdown pass. 
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Three of The Protectors — Rohde (76), Peoples (69). Banaszek (79) — block for Spurrier. 


WITCMER-WAY conllnutd 

That was Spurrier’s most glamorous 
performance, one he did not live up to 
against the Vikings Saturday. He made 
some egregious mistakes. For example, 
on one important play in the third quar- 
ter, given excellent protection, he took 
a full five seconds and then threw a long 
pass down the middle into the teeth of 
the Minnesota zone. This violated a car- 
dinal rule: never throw late long down 
the middle against a zone, because all 
the deep coverage will congregate there. 
In this case three Vikings had a better 
shot at the ball than the intended re- 
ceiver, Gene Washington. Paul Krause 
made the interception. 

On another occasion Spurrier tried to 
force a pass into the same deep zone and 
had two Viking defenders bat it away. He 
was lucky that one was not picked off. In 
a shoddy firsl half, the 49ers gave the ball 
away four times. It took a series of small 
miracles by a superb San Francisco de- 
fense to keep the home team close — trail- 
ing 7-6 at halftime. 

The Viking touchdown had come af- 
ter one of San Francisco’s seven turn- 
overs (no playoff team in the league this 
year has made that many in a game 
and still won). The scoring play was an 
18-yard pass from Fran Tarkenton to 
rookie Running Back Ed Marinaro. who 
was wandering around in the San Fran- 
cisco secondary as Tarkenton tried to 
avoid a thundering 49cr rush. All San 
Francisco could then manage was two 
field goals by Bruce Gossett, one of them 
a last-minute Viking gift. 

The 49ers, though unpredictable all 


season, have tended to be effective in 
the second half — as they were in the big 
win at Dallas. But what hopes they had 
for their third straight Western title 
seemed to disappear in the third quar- 
ter, when the Vikings added 10 more 
points. 

The touchdown that made the score 
1 7-6 was a 3 1 -yard pass from Tarkenton 
to John Gilliam. The Vikings had test- 
ed the San Francisco pass defense se- 
verely throughout the game. Tarkenton 
threw 18 times — often long — and while 
he completed 1 1 , several of those were 
short passes that the 49crs allowed him 
when he needed considerable yardage. 
Two of his passes were intercepted, and 
four times he was dumped, for a total 
of 48 yards in losses. By contrast. Spur- 
rier w'as only dropped twice, and Bro- 
die not at all. 

For the last three years the 49ers have 
been adept at keeping tacklers away from 
their passer, although this is partly be- 
cause the passer for most of this time 
was Brodie. He has a quick set-up, a 
quick release and the ability to unload 
the ball into wide-open spaces when his 
receivers are covered. Spurrier, though 
he shows promise, cannot yet do all of 
those things with aplomb. 

The San Francisco offensive line set 
a league record in 1970 when it kept Bro- 
die on his feet and throw ing all but eight 
times during the season. In 1971 it led 
the league in protecting the passer by sav- 
ing Brodie all but 1 1 times. This year 
pass rushers have gotten to the San Fran- 
cisco quarterbacks 22 times, but this is 


not due to any massive breakdown in 
the line. The difficulty is that Spurrier 
is a freer soul than Brodie. 

As Cas Banaszek, the five-year pro 
who plays right offensive tackle, says, 
“Blocking for Brodie is easier than 
blocking for Spurrier. John is very con- 
sistent. He’ll drop back nine yards, then 
step up two and throw the ball. Always. 
So 1 know where he’s going to be and 
where I have to keep my man away from. 
Steve may move around a bit. If he drops 
deep and stays deep, the defensive end 
opposite me may take an outside rush 
and get around me, and Steve may be 
there and get tackled. John, though, 
would have moved up inside and could 
still have gotten the ball away.” 

Normally, corporate nicknames are 
fashionable only for defensive lines 
(Fearsome Foursome, Purple People 
Eaters), but in San Francisco it is the of- 
fensive line which enjoys that affectionate 
recognition: The Protectors. The 49er 
interior line has played together as a 
unit for three years. It is anchored by For- 
rest Blue, the incumbent All-Pro cen- 
ter. The guards are Randy Beisler and 
Woody Peoples, and the tackles are Ba- 
naszek and Len Rohde, who is in his 
1 3th season and has now played in 180 
straight games. Tight End Ted Kwalick, 
another All-Pro, is an associate member 
of The Protectors. 

Coach Dick Nolan was a defensive 
back as a player, and then studied as 
an assistant coach under the Cowboys’ 
Tom Landry, a renowned defensive 
scholar. Not surprisingly, Nolan devotes 
most of his time to the defense, leaving 
the prime offensive responsibility to an 
assistant, Jim Shofner. When Spurrier 
is the quarterback, Shofner sends in the 
plays (using messenger running backs, 
Larry Schreiber, Ken Willard and Jim- 
my Thomas). It is noteworthy that some 
other playoff teams do the same this sea- 
son. Of the eight postseason qualifiers, 
three have starting quarterbacks who get 
their orders from the bench. Besides 
Spurrier, Craig Morton at Dallas and 
Scott Hunter at Green Bay always get 
their calls from the sidelines, and Cleve- 
land's Mike Phipps has often suffered 
that assistance. 

Brodie, who has been around for 16 
years, has the honor of calling his own 
plays. But no matter who is making the 
49er decisions, the crunch comes down 
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to The Protectors. To win the cham- 
pionship, they had to perform with some 
distinction against the Vikings' famous 
front four. The Minnesota defense was 
ranked tops in the conference, having 
allowed an average of only 255.2 yards 
per game. San Francisco gained 383 
yards overall, including 154 on the 
ground, which is impressive since the 
'Niners have no gang-busting runner and 
the Vikings have held other opponents 
with better backs to an average of 142.2 
yards per game rushing. 

Ultimately, it was the ability of The 
Protectors to keep Brodie safe down the 
stretch that made San Francisco a win- 
ner. To cite one case, although Carl Eller 
beat Banaszek on several occasions dur- 
ing the game, Banaszek handled him on 
the big plays that turned the contest 
around. “I’m glad I had to block Claude 
Humphrey last week,” Banaszek said af- 
terward, speaking of the All-Pro defen- 
sive end of the Atlanta Falcons. “I 
thought I did pretty well against Hum- 
phrey, and since he plays a lot like Eller 
that meant that I had a good rehearsal 
for this game.” 

The sternest test for what may be 
the best offensive line in the NFL 
came late in the day. A Viking punt 
had been batted out of bounds on the 
San Francisco one-yard line. The 'Nin- 
ers were still down 17-6, and there 
were only nine minutes left in the sea- 
son. Brodie had to get two touchdowns 
in the brief time remaining. 

Coolly, from his own end zone, he 
started out by throwing a difficult 12- 
yard sideline pass to John Isenbarger, a 
second-string wide receiver. The offen- 
sive line gave Brodie the time, and he pur- 
chased some operating room with the 
gain. He then called for Schreiber to go 
off tackle, but Alan Page rolled off a 
block by Beislcr to stop Schreiber after 
two yards. 

Back to the air. With The Protectors 
chicken-fighting that formidable Viking 
pass rush, Brodie threw deep downfield 
to Gene Washington, who made a spec- 
tacular catch and run for a 53-yard gain. 
A pass to Vic Washington added eight 
yards. On the next play Kwalick was cov- 
ered closely, so Brodie lofted the ball 
over the sideline and out of danger. Then 
he came back up the middle to Gene 
Washington for 24 yards and a touch- 
down. Now it was 17-13. 


When San Francisco got the ball back 
again, there was only a minute and a 
half left. This time it was 66 yards to 
go for the touchdown. Again the of- 
fensive line blunted the charge of the Pur- 
ple People Eaters, and again Brodie, im- 
perturbable and daring, marched his 
team downfield. 

Mixing passes with a draw play — and 
a trick play that failed — Brodie moved 
San Francisco to the Minnesota 20, 
where he used up his last time-out with 
a minute to go. He next hit Vic Wash- 
ington, who was tackled on the two. 
Two passes fell incomplete and then, 
with only 25 seconds remaining, Brodie 
rolled out to his right, looking for all 
the world like he was going to try to 
run the ball in himself. Instead, he drilled 
a pass in the end zone to Dick Witcher, 
a reserve who had come in as a second 
tight end to reinforce the impression that 
the 49ers were going to run. 

Witcher caught the ball — his first 
touchdown of the year — and was im- 
mediately descended upon by delirious 
teammates who buried him more effec- 
tively than a whole defense could. San 
Francisco, old John Brodie and The Pro- 
tectors were in the playoffs together 
again. 

In each of the last two years, the 49ers 
have lost to the Cowboys in the play- 
offs, but both of these teams are in- 
consistent, and in this confused season 
of creeping mediocrity there are no cer- 


tainties. In the beginning, remember, 
almost everyone thought that the Vi- 
kings, with Tarkenton souping up their 
offense, would run away with the title, 
but the Vikings could not even make 
the playoffs and, indeed, just made .500. 

In any event, the odds would suggest 
that the winner of the 49er-Cowboys 
game will emerge as the NFC's Super 
Bowl entrant. Green Bay meets Wash- 
ington in the other match, and while 
the Redskins have already demonstrated 
that they can beat the Packers, neither 
the Cowboys nor the 49ers should lose 
to the Over The Hill Gang this late in 
the long, arduous season. 

In the AFC, Pittsburgh, a very young 
and ambitious team, finally won a cham- 
pionship, but despite the fact that runner- 
up Cleveland also qualifies for the play- 
offs, the Central is a weak division. The 
East appears to be weaker still, and while 
it is to Miami’s great credit that it went 
undefeated, the feat is merely academic. 
The Dolphins played such a cream-puff 
schedule that not one of their opponents 
made the playoffs, and only two of them 
barely scraped by over .500. No, the 
real class of the AFC now would ap- 
pear to be the Oakland Raiders, who 
have won their last six games. 

No world championship has ever 
come to San Francisco, and it would be 
ironic if the honor were denied it this 
time by its rival in the less glamorous 
city across the bay. end 



Brodie fires from the pocket. Says one of his linemen: ‘7 know where he's going to be. 


CRY WOLF 
IN 

CAROLINA 


Down where Big Four is big hysteria. 
State’s Wolf pack ticked its chops at 
a feast featuring some old neighbors 

by RON FIMRITE 

B ig is a hefty little adjective that none- 
theless trips lightly off the tongue. 
What, after all, is really big? Is the Big 
Ten big? The Big Eight? The Big Ap- 
ple? The Big Noise from Winnetka ? 

It is, alas, a question that is merely ac- 
ademic to the sporting bloods of cen- 
tral North Carolina, where basketball 
is so big even football seems small and 
where the biggest thing in basketball is 
the Big Four — North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Duke and Wake For- 
est, those nearly contiguous universities 
which regard each other warily from dis- 
tances that are hardly safe. 

Proximity alone would necessarily stir 
rivalry on such proud Southern cam- 
puses, but in basketball the four have 
for years shared a common trait — ex- 
cellence. A Big Four team has won 17 
of the 19 championships in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference, which now also in- 
cludes Maryland, Virginia, Clemson and, 
formerly, South Carolina. And the ACC 
champion has won the NCAA Eastern 
Regional championship eight of the last 
11 years. Furthermore, it is common 
knowledge that Big Four games are to 


In a battle of giants. State's Tommy Burleson 
deftly puts a lid on Carolina's Bobby Jones. 
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ordinary basketball what karate is to In- 
dian wrestling. Take last weekend at 
the — what else? — Big Four basketball 
tournament on the supposedly neutral 
court at Greensboro. 

The event is only in its third year, yet 
it has been embraced by local fanatics 
as hidebound tradition and, therefore, 
just cause for hysteria. This year’s tour- 
nament had several added dimensions. 
Along with improving Duke and rebuild- 
ing Wake Forest under placid Carl Tacy, 
it would bring together— presumably in 
the finals — nationally ranked North Car- 
olina and State. The Big Four is big on 
“eras,” and the experts were saying that 
the Dean Smith era at North Carolina 
might be interrupted by a State team fa- 
vored with one and possibly two su- 
perstars. 

In devouring four mediocre early-sea- 
son opponents, the State Wolfpack had 
averaged an astonishing 127 points per 
game. Its blossoming superstar, a shy, 
delicate-featured, 6' 4" 18-year-old black 
sophomore named David Thompson, 
had averaged 33.8 points for his first 
four varsity games. He was the nation’s 
leading scorer. Thompson, however, had 
been inspiring superlatives long before 
he had ever taken a shot for the Pack. 
It was reported he could jump 42 inch- 
es straight up from a standstill, a pre- 
sumed record for this esoteric event. He 
was also a deadly shooter, an unbeatable 
defensive player, a deft ball handler and 
a jolly good fellow. What’s more, he 
was a bona fide North Carolinian from 
out Shelby way. After seeing Thompson 
in action as a freshman, Purdue Coach 
Fred Schaus called him one of the 10 
best basketball players in the nation, pro 
or college. His own coach, the effusive 
Norm Sloan, says: “He’ll be recognized 
soon as one of the best who ever played 
the game.” 

For good measure. State could offer 
Center Tommy Burleson, a junior whose 
program height is listed as 7' 4'. It is 
not quite that altitudinous. When Bur- 
leson was measured officially at the U.S. 
Olympic Trials earlier this year he was 
found to be a mere 7' 2%'. But at heights 
like these why pick nits? 

Against such colossi, North Carolina 


would defend its Big Four tournament 
title with a typical Dean Smith team — 
quick, cautious, exquisitely drilled and, 
above all, disciplined. Smith, who is by 
basketball standards something of a Re- 
naissance man — which is to say, he has 
other interests, such as books and mu- 
sic — is a firm believer in discipline. “No 
person who goes with the winds,” says 
he, “is truly free or completely happy.” 
Whatever it is Smith believes in, it works. 
In 11 years at Chapel Hill his teams 
have won 217 games and lost only 82. 
His record against the others of the Big 
Four since 1966-67 is an overbearing 
39-10. Last season the Tar Heels won 
five separate tournaments in compiling 
a 29-5 record. 

On opening night of this tournament, 
both of these alleged powerhouses near- 
ly came a cropper. State played abom- 
inably in barely holding off an inspired 
Wake Forest 88-83, and Carolina had 
its disciplined hands full with Duke be- 
fore winning 91-86. Thompson played 
spottily, although he scored 29 points 
and electrified the crowd — not much of 
a feat, really — with some showy shot- 
blocking on defense. Burleson was in 
foul difficulty early and was scarcely a 
factor. 

Still, the best would meet in the Sat- 
urday finals. Except for the partisan few, 
the crowd of 14,886 politely endured 

continued 



Tar Heels' Becky Fuller makes a loud point. 
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Scoring sensation David Thompson hangs In the air to get off a shot over straining Carolina defenders Donn Johnston (left) and Ray Harrison. 
Mini-guard Monte Towe tries out his wizardry on Jones. 


Recording the long and short of It. photographers snap at the Wolfpack. 




CRY WOLF continued 


Duke's 80-67 victory over Wake Forest 
in the consolation match that night. The 
genuine ear-shattering shrieking began 
the moment the Carolina and State teams 
emerged from their dressing chambers. 

Apparently both squads were un- 
hinged by the din. for the first half was 
an opera boufl'e of missed shots, errant 
passes, lost opportunities, frayed tempers 
and traveling violations. Two teams that 
together had averaged 219 points a game 
scored only 55 in those desultory 20 min- 
utes. Carolina pulled itself together just 
long enough to gain a 29 26 lead. Tar 
Heel Bobby Jones, another former Olym- 
pian, scored 12, mostly by slipping past 
Thompson for passes under the basket. 
Thompson had six points, Burleson four. 

The second half was a different mat- 
ter. F.ach team began to play its game 
Carolina breaking fast, passing wisely 
and pressing intently on defense: State 
shooting accurately from outside and lo- 
cating Burleson inside. Thompson con- 
nected on two quick shots, fed for 
another and seemed less constricted than 
in the first half. He was smiling now as 
he hit on jumpers from the corners. And 
he and Burleson were mercilessly ha- 
rassing Carolina's inside shooters. 

Neither, however, could claim to be 
the hero of this extraordinary revival. 
That honor would come to the smallest 
man on the court, perhaps the smallest 
on any court outside a junior high school. 
Monte Towe, like Burleson, has had an 
inch and a half added to his true height 
in the game programs. He is listed 
there as 5' 7". Sophomore Towe is only 
5' 5 l /2*. "I didn't think a kid that small 
could play,” said Sloan, "but lie’s no 
oddity. He's an athlete.” That he is, and 
it was his superb ball handling that even- 
tually frustrated the tenacious Carolina 
press. 

With 9:01 left to play and the score 
tied at 49 points, Towe was penalized 
with his fourth personal foul. Antici- 
pating a summons to the bench, he 
rushed to Sloan, begging to stay in the 
game. Impressed with such dedication 
(a favorite Big Four word), Sloan re- 
lented. Towe. to the everlasting gratitude 
of his teammates, stayed. 

His steps dogged by a succession of 
flailing Carolina guards, little Towe con- 
sistently eluded them to control the ball 
and deliver sharp passes. The Tar Heels 
simply could not contain the mite ex- 
cept by fouling, and the Wolfpack moved 
resolutely into the lead. The final five 


points were scored on free throws three 
by Thompson and two by Towe. State 
had won 68-61. 

"I love having the ball when it's close." 
the little man said afterward. "David 
and Tommy are superstars, so it has to 
make you feel good to win like this. It 
showed we have some other players on 
the team, too.” 

Thompson, who finished with 19 
points, established that another of his 
attributes is modesty, "Towe," he said, 
"is the guy who keeps us together. He's 
our MVP. He kinda gets to you." 

Thompson did prove that he can play 
well, if not always spectacularly or with 
the completeness that had been suggest- 
ed, and he has rare natural gifts. Though 
lie is not yet a superstar, he soon will 
be. a prospect he accepts with equa- 
nimity. State can afford to wait for him. 
It will not be going to the postseason 
NCAA tournament this year anyway, 
since it is on a year's probation for vi- 
olating rules in recruiting Thompson. So. 
for similar reasons, is Duke, which, of 
course, did not even land him. But with 
Thompson, Burleson and, yes, Towe, 
Stale can maintain its high ranking in 
the national polls. It was, for better or 
worse, the drama team of last weekend's 
extravaganza. 

Exciting as the tournament was, it re- 
mains a wearisome burden for the coach- 
es involved. "This is too early to start 
playing Big Four games," said North 
Carolina's Smith last week. 

Lord knows, the Big Four sec enough 
of each other. There is the regular 
home-and-home championship sched- 
ule, which leads to no championship at 
all. then the ACC tournament, which 
involves all seven conference teams and 
determines the actual champion, then 
the possibility of a postseason tourna- 
ment such as the National Invitational, 
which could well involve more than one 
of the Big Four. 

By season's end the Four are just a lit- 
tle tired of each other. Besides, knock- 
ing themselves off, as they habitually 
do, does not help any of them climb in 
the national rankings, where won-loss 
records count so heavily. AsTacy, whose 
team was undefeated before its first con- 
ference game, said, “Against the ACC 
clubs we have to play twice as hard just 
to keep up." 

So why an early-season tournament 
as intramural as this one? Well, how 
about money? Duke Coach Bucky Wa- 


ters has his own pet name for this pre- 
mature shoot-out: "The Budget Bowl." 
Indeed, each of the four schools is ap- 
proximately S45.000 richer after the tour- 
nament. The crowds in the 15,362-scat 
Coliseum are always af, near or even 
above capacity, the tickets go for S7 a 
copy and the transportation expenses are 
practically nil since each of the com- 
peting schools is only a short bus ride 
from Greensboro. The Big l our tour- 
nament, for all of its bother, is among 
the most rewarding in the nation. 

Meaningless as the tournament may 
be the results do not count in ACC 
standings — it does give the outside world 
a hint of what to expect from the rug- 
ged Big Four and it provides an op- 
portunity for the indigenous zealots to 
whip themselves into verbal condition 
for the regular season and the ACC tour- 
nament. Although they affect a reason- 
able manner outside the arena and are 
as capable of the knowing smile as any 
New York cabdrivcr. Big Four rooters 
are known to be the most insistently 
vocal in all of basketball. 

"Collegiate basketball here is unlike 
anything anywhere else in the country," 
says Waters. "The interest is fantastic. 
You can’t hear yourself think. We live 
with it and once you've been in it noth- 
ing else will do. This is the center ring.” 

Waters, who wears his 37 years well 
despite the assaults on his senses, is him- 
self an excitable sort. In an effort to elim- 
inate technical fouls he once took to 
strapping himself to his scat, a practice 
he abandoned only after learning of a 
fellow coach being punched out by a 6' 
9" player during one fierce conference 
game. "After I heard that." lie said, "I 
felt 1 wanted to be able to move fast." 

Moving fast is a Big Four charac- 
teristic. And the swiftest of all would 
seem to be the young cubs in Sloan's 
Wolfpack. Maryland may be better, as 
might be last weekend's tournament vic- 
tim. North Carolina, but Sloans team 
has new confidence. 

The significance of the Carolina win 
may be lost on non-Big Four people, 
but it certainly was not lost on Stale's 
Burleson. Reminded that he will play 
with a louring all-star team this sum- 
mer in Russia, the giant pondered this 
adventure for a moment, then said: 
"Well, I just hope that old Russian Red 
gets me as fired up as the Carolina Blue 
did tonight.*' 

Big Four people talk like that. end 
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AFTER THE BOWLS, THE POLLS 


No matter what Coach John McKay of USC may say. the bowl results decide the final national rankings, 
and unless his mighty Trojans beat Ohio State in Pasadena they will probably no longer be No. 1 


by DAN JENKINS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MICHAEL RAMUS 


N o one has ever figured out exactly what bowl games 
are supposed to be. other than a time to hang around 
a crowded hotel lobby wondering where all of your room 
keys went, or a place to wear a big button on a badly tai- 
lored blazer that says we're no. I in ihe rural vote, 
or an occasion to explore all of the mysteriously unknown 
liquor brands in alumni hospitality suites, or a chance to 
yell across the held at thousands of underprivileged peo- 
ple who were forced by circumstances to settle for a lesser 
college education than was enjoyed by yourself and all the 
other good folks from God's country. 

From a football viewpoint, it has never actually been 

continued 
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decided whether bowl games constitute 
the emotional end to the regular sea- 
son, or if they mark the beginning of 
the next, or, in fact, if they do not sim- 
ply sit there as a sort of one-game sea- 
son all their own. The men who coach 
the teams that get into postseason play 
and there are nowadays about 22 such 
major teams that do have definite opin- 
ions about this so-called reward. As 
Texas' Darrell Royal has expressed it. 
"Bowl games are no fun unless you win." 

Originally bowls were just a holiday 
extravaganza for laughs, promotion and 
profit, a long trip West or South for train- 
loads of partygoers and a couple of good 
teams from different sectors: a postsea- 
son intersectional matchup, accent on 
the post, seeing as 
how in some cases 
there could be a 
delay of 40 days or 
more (and usually 
at least a month) 
between the con- 
clusion of the reg- 
ular season and 
New Year's Day. 

Objectively 
speaking, they still 
are singular ex- 
travaganzas. prov- 
ing nothing for the 
most part, except 
that college foot- 
ball is so much fun that it can be tele- 
vised even in the midst of the pro play- 
offs and the basketball season. In the 
past 10 years, however, we have all been 
spoiled. What has happened is that the 
big bowl games have staggered into the 
stimulating position of frequently affect- 
ing that great old barroom and coffee- 
shop debate about who's No. I. Thus a 
whole generation of college fans have 
come to expect one particular bowl game, 
or the combined results of, say. four of 

them, to settle the national champion- 
ship. In the comfort of his own home. 

then, the American football fan has been 
able to lean back on New Year's night 
after all the bowl results are in. and ob- 
serve, while chewing on a cold drum- 
stick, "Hell. I knowed Alabama was the 
best all along." 

To quickly review w hat spoiled us and 
find out where we are in our attitude to- 
ward bowls, we have to start with 1963. 
The Rose Bowl matched No. I USC 
against No. 2 Wisconsin that season and 
suddenly, for the first time in years, a 


bowl had something to settle. A year 
later the Cotton Bowl had No. I Texas 
against No. 2 Navy. In 1969 the Rose 
had the only game when top-ranked Ohio 
State met No. 2 USC and O. J. Simp- 
son. And of course in the 1972 Orange 
Bowl the undefeated champion. Nebras- 
ka. went up against the undefeated chal- 
lenger. Alabama, in what was supposed 
to be a biggie but turned out to be just 
another festival for Johnny Rodgers and 
Rich Glover. 

These were the years that made the 
bowls the nearest thing we have to an 
NCAA championship playoff. Even in 
years when there has been no direct con- 
frontation between the top two teams, 
however, the national championship has 


sometimes been settled in the bowls. 
Take 1971. Texas was No. I. but when 
it lost to Notre Dame in the Cotton 
Bowl, Ohio Stale took over- for about 
three hours. When the Buckeyes lost to 
Stanford and Jim Plunkett in the Rose 
Bowl, the title moved to Nebraska, which 
nailed it down by beating LSU in the Or- 
ange. The point is that the public has 
come to accept as national champion 
that team which is ranked No. I after 
the bowls, and when Coach John Mc- 
Kay of USC says that, as he secs it. the 
game with Ohio State in the Rose Bowl 
has no bearing on who's No. I or No. 
101. he is not kidding anyone. Should 
Ohio State upset USC. the Trojans would 
probably be voted out of the top spot 
even though their record. I l-l . would 
be as good as any in the country. 

However, such an event is unlikely. 
If both teams play their best — and bowl 
teams rarely do — USC should win by 
at least three touchdowns. There's that 
much difference in the Pacific Eight and 
the Big Ten now. The Buckeyes are out- 


quicked everywhere by the Trojans, on 
both sides of the line. 

More than one pro scout holds the 
opinion that USC may have up to 24 
players, counting sophomores and ev- 
erybody, who will make it easily in the 
NFL. and one of those sophomores. 
Linebacker Richard Wood, who is big, 
fast, rangy and a head-hunter, might well 
be one of the two or three best players 
in the U.S.— already. 

The Trojans beat II teams almost 
laughing, and their schedule was far from 
an easy one. They run, throw, deceive 
and hit with an amazing combination 
of size and speed. If the Buckeyes fall 
into any early mistakes, a fumble or so, 
the result could be humiliating. Ohio 
State must play 
well with no letup 
to make it close, 
and this might 
happen only if all 
the other Trojans 
play as ordinarily 
as they did against 
Notre Dame when 
Tony Davis (or 
A.D.. ‘•anything 
hut Anthony," he 
says ) alone record- 
booked the Irish 
with six touch- 
downs. 

Aside from all 
the fine people in Ohio, those who will 
be rooting the hardest for the Buckeyes 
w ill he the line people in Oklahoma, pro- 
vided the Sooners do what is generally 
expected of them the day before against 
Penn State in the Sugar Bowl. If USC 
somehow loses, the chances are that 
Oklahoma rather than Ohio State will 
become No. I in the post-bowl voting. 
I f. of course, the Sooners beat Penn State. 

That may not be as easy as Greg Pruitt 
probably thinks. Joe Paterno's teams 
have a habit of confounding their bowl 
opponents, and Penn State always shows 
up with more quality football players 
than people outside the East give it 
credit for. Three comparatively recent 
Penn State bowl opponents thought they 
could whip up on the Eastern sissies, 
and they all lost. One of them was not 
very good to begin with, Texas last sea- 
son. but Kansas in 1969 and Missouri 
in 1970 were national powers, and Pa- 
terno slung the Big Eight both times. 

Penn State, on the other hand, mustn’t 
get the notion that it knows the solu- 
conllnued 
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AMBASSADOR 

BARRACUDA 

BEL AIR 

BISCAYNE 

BONNEVILLE 

BUICK 

CADILLAC 

CALAIS 

CAMARO 

CAPRI 

CAPRICE 

CATALINA 

CENTURION 

CHALLENGER 

CHARGER 

CHEVELLE 

CHEVROLET 

CHRYSLER 

COLT 


36 MONTH/50,000 MILE WARRANTY 

ROLLS-ROYCE 


24 MONTH/ 24,000 MILE WARRANTY' 

VOLKSWAGEN 


12 MONTH OR 12,000 MILE WARRANTY 


COMET 

FORD 

MAVERICK 

POLARA 

CONTINENTAL 

FURY 

MAZDA 

PONTIAC 

CORONET 

GALAXIE 

MERCEDES-BENZ 

RENAULT 

CORVETTE 

GRAND PRIX 

MERCURY 

RIVIERA 

COUGAR 

GRAND VILLE 

MG-B 

ROAD RUNNER 

CRICKET 

GREMLIN 

MONACO 

SATELLITE 

CUTLASS 

HONDA 

MONTE CARLO 

SEBRING 

DART 

HORNET 

MONTEGO 

SKYLARK 

DATSUN 

IMPALA 

MONTEREY 

SUBARU 

DELTA 

IMPERIAL 

MUSTANG 

THUNDERBIRD 

DEMON 

JAVELIN 

NEWPORT 

TORINO 

DE VILLE 

JENSEN 

NEW YORKER 

TORONADO 

DODGE 

LeMANS 

NINETY-EIGHT 

TOYOTA 

DUSTER 

LE SABRE 

NOVA 

TRIUMPH 

ELDORADO 

LINCOLN 

OLDSMOBILE 

VALIANT 

ELECTRA 

LTD 

OPEL 

VEGA 

F-85 

MALIBU 

PANTERA 

VENTURA II 

FIAT 

MARQUIS 

PINTO 


FIREBIRD 

MATADOR 

PLYMOUTH 
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Few things in life work as well as a Volkswagen. 
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Fine Art. Fine Gif ts 



EGYPTIAN CAT 6V' high. Reohca authorised by Wall"'-; Art Gallery Alvastone'. $14 50 
postpaid. Upper lelt 


RENAISSANCE CUFF LINKS Gold electron I atod 1Y«" diam Replica authorized by Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. $6 25 (pair) postpaid Top center 

WEDDING RINGS. By Peter Lipman-Wult (contemporary) 7 'A " high. Marble base Private 
Collection Alvastone’ $20.00 postpaid Upper right 

MOTHER AND CHILD. By Walter Hannula (contemporary) 8 3 A" high Private Collection. 
Alvastone’. S47 50 postpaid Middle lelt. 

SWORD GUARD PENDANT Gold electroplated, with chain Japanese. 3" diam. Replica 
authorized by Philadelphia Museum of Art $8 00 postpaid Center 

RELIQUARY CROSS. Gold electroplated, with chain Byzantine 2 3 A” high. Replica autho- 
rized by Rhode Island School of Design $6 25 postpaid Lower lelt. 

HEAD OF A BABY By Jute s-Arm6 Dalou 9" high Replica authorized by Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts. Alvastone* $30 00 postpaid Bottom center 
AFRICAN DOLL PIN (Akua'ba) Gold electroplated 3" high Replica authorized bv Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History $6.50 postpaid (Pendant with chain, $7.50 ) Bottom right. 

TO ORDER BY MAIL 

Send us ir<e names anc quantities ol the reDhcas you warn Please enclose payment Shipping insurance 
and handling charges are already included (New York residents please add applicable sales lax | All 
replicas come with a printed description Jewelry is gill- ooxed. Satislaciion is guaranteed Ma i to 

Museum Collections Box 999 Radio City Post Office/New York. New York10019 


lion to the Wishbone just on the basis 
of last year's Cotton Bowl. That was 
the worst of Darrell Royal's record nine 
conference champions, and the most 
crippled. Oklahoma's Wishbone is quite 
different. 

Oklahoma has speed Penn State has 
not coped with, and one of the best de- 
fenses in the country. Oklahoma also 
makes mistakes, handling the ball at 
times as if it were a cactus. Penn State 
will need these mistakes, but the odds 
are that the Sooner defense will give 
the offense the hall enough to win. and 
if Greg Pruitt and Joe Washington and 
Joe Wylie and all those guys don't fum- 
ble, and if Dase Robertson bits the pass, 
Joe Paterno, with something less than 
h s best team, could finally get his bowl 
spanking. 

A day later, and before the Rose Bowl 
oi New Year's, there will be a Wish- 
bone clinic in Dallas, where Alabama 
and Texas go at it. Alabama must be 
given a slight chance at No. I, but only 
if USC and Oklahoma both lose and 
the Tide wins big and impressively. Most 
people have a right to expect Alabama 
to wm w ith some ease, despite the freaky 
loss to Auburn. Terry Davis has be- 
come one of the few Wishbone quar- 
terbacks to rank up there with Okla- 
homa's Jack Mildren, and James Street 
aid Eddie Phillips of Texas, the only 
other ones who knew how to run it. 

Alabama most likely is better than it 
was last year. So is Texas. But while 
the Longhorns will confront Alabama 
with one of the best defenses the Tide 
has seen, and certainly with one that 
knows all about the Wishbone. Texas* 
offense is severely limited to Alan Low- 
ry and Roosevelt Leaks, a quarterback 
and fullback. Strangely enough. Bear 
Bryant has never beaten Darrell Royal 
in three previous games, although each 
time he appeared to have the better team. 
So it seems now . Unless Royal concocts 
an effective passing game and a few oth- 
er surprises, the football most often 
should turn up in the Texas end /one, 
having been carried or thrown to some- 
one there by Terry Davis. 

The last game of the four big bowls, 
tie Orange, already has its own per- 
sonality. being the one at night and the 
cne with the world's gaudiest and least 
comprehensible halftime show. Comets 
soar through the Miami night, queens 
light up and a fiesta explodes, or some- 
t iing like that. Anyhow, this time it has 
rominued 


The Curse 

of Benjamin Franklin Goodrich 


His Name* 


It’s one of fate’s cruel accidents that our biggest 
competitor’s name should turn out to he almost iden- 
tical to our founder’s. 

Goody ear. Goodrich. 

Awfully confusing. 

Especially since Goodyear has advertised more 
than we have. 

The fact is, we even think a lot of people who’ve 
seen our ads have come away remembering their 
name. Just because they’ve seen it so often. 

Sure, we could change our name. 

But we like it. 

And the truth is we’re proud of it. 

After all, B. F. Goodrich introduced pneumatic passenger tires way 
back in 1896. 

And in 1965, we introduced the first American-made radial tire. 

For five years, nationally, our radial is the only tire we’ve advertised. 

Why. 7 

Because the radial is the biggest tire innovation in nearly a quarter century, that’s why. 

No conventional tire we’ve ever made, none, stops as fast, corners as well, and lasts as long as our 
Goinlrich Lifesaver Steel Radial. 

It’s the result of our company’s commitment, for ten years, to make the most advanced radial on 
the road. 

Now ever since the Goodrich company started, things we believed about tires have had a funny- 
way of becoming things everybody believed. 

Even Goodyear. 

You watch. 

We’re almost certain that before too long, you’ll see Goodyear 
featuring a steel radial, too. 

Along with all their other tires. 

Old B. F. would be mighty proud. 

Lifesaver Steel Radials. 

If you want Goodrich, you’ll just have to remember Goodrich. 
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Special Interest Books for Photographers from 


THE LIFE LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Special Problems. What does the pho- 
tographer do when, on a cold day, the 
shutter freezes instead of the action? Or 
when he is not certain his strohe lights 
are synchronized with the shutter? Or 
he has daylight film in the camera and 
he sees an unforgettable scene lit arti- 
ficially? This volume offers ways to turn 
the unexpected obstacle into a triumph 
through blurring, changing colors with 
exposure techniques, using lenses to 
distort and dozens of other tricks. 

Photographing Nature. Clear lessons 
on how to make the most of a breath- 
taking landscape, how to photograph 
plants and flowers, insects and birds. 
Maitland Edey. Life Nature Library 
Editor, explains the techniques of pho- 
tographing wild animals. Roger Tory 
Peterson discusses the skills required in 
photographing birds. Techniques for 
close-up photography are explained in 
detail. 

Photographing Children. This book 
tells how to take advantage of the rich 
photographic opportunities with which 
childhood abounds: portraits, action 
pictures, shots of the child aware and 
unaware of the camera, pictures that 
will provide a more meaningful record 
of growth and personality development. 
Plus a striking portfolio with the work 
of 10 leading photographers. 

Photography as a Tool. Science and 
technology are prime users of photo- 
graphic tools, but a surprising range of 
exploration is well within the reach of 
the amateur. How extension bellows 
and tubes, modern lenses and high- 
speed light units, telescope and micro- 
scope adapters can help you enjoy this 
side of photography. 

Documentary Photography. These are 
the photographs that show what the 
human eye sees— but doesn’t always 
notice. The range is wide— from the lit- 
eral reporting ot the 1800s (which titil- 
lated Victorian England) through the 
social ciiticism of the early 20tli Cen- 
tury. A large portfolio is devoted to 
today’s photographer who, seeking to 


communicate the psychological dilem- 
mas of the individual, adds a fascinat- 
ing dimension to documentary photog- 
raphy. 

The Studio. The special skills and tech- 
niques required in studio photographs 
and how they have evolved. The studio 
photographer’s favorite subjects are ex- 
amined. There are detailed instructions 
on how to organize a studio and how to 
use special studio equipment. 

The Great Themes. Still life, the nude, 
nature, portraits, war and the human 
condition : these are the main themes of 
photographic art. Each requires a dif- 
ferent approach and offers enormous 
opportunity for expression. This volume 
explores the conditions, subjects, com- 
positions and technical factors which 
master photographers consider in their 
work. 

The Great Photographers. A stunning, 
one-of-a-kind collection of pictures 
taken by the men and women who set 
the course of photography from the 
time of its invention: such masters as 
Mathew It. Brady, Julia Margaret Cam- 
eron. Man Ray, Alfred Stieglitz, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. Ernst Haas. Many of 
the pictures have never been published 
before. 

Frontiers of Photography. What will 
happen in the next 15 or 25 years? This 
bonk discusses the cameras, lenses, films 
and processes ( including 3-dimensional 
holography) in the planning stage or. 
in some cases, already in limited pro- 
duction. You see the work of today’s 
photo innovators— light patterns, ab- 
stracts, photos made directly on non- 
film surfaces and the photo-paintings of 
Warhol and Rauschenberg. 

Each volume is 1014 " x 10 Vi" • con- 
tains approximately 230 pages • a mag- 
nificent array of photographs, many in 
color • vinyl jacketed. 

RETAIL PRICE OF EACH VOLUME 

$9.95 

Available at bookstores and camera stores 
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a lot of pure old football scheduled, 
which can stand alone any day. It has 
the Notre Dame glamour against a Hcis- 
man Trophy winner and two of the most 
physical teams outside of the NFL in 
the Irish and Nebraska. 

Nebraska still thinks of itself as a na- 
tional champion although it lost two 
and tied one because of fumbles and a 
young quarterback who cannot run or 
hit the pass he must hit. But the Corn- 
huskers should not be deceived by Notre 
Dame, or think that just because this 
is Bob Devaney’s last game. Johnny 
Rodgers is going to perform all of his 
wonders. Notre Dame is a massive 
and violent team on the scrimmage 
line: it has rugged runners and a fine 
young passer in Tom Clements. Ara 
Parseghian will come up with a skillful 
game plan, and Notre Dame will be 
there like a crusade. 

The world need not be shocked if Ne- 
braska wins comfortably, just as it should 
not be surprised if the other important 
bowl games go according to paper. His- 
tory insists, however, that one or two 
upsets occur, usually because of emotion 
and some hidden physical superiority. 
Notre Dame has both these things along 
with being, well. Notre Dame. In short, 
Nebraska had better be ready. 

The only other bowl games involving 
teams of national interest are the Ga- 
tor. which has Colorado and Auburn, 
and the Astro-Bluebonnet, which has 
LSU and Tennessee, a couple of teams 
that sound like they play each other ev- 
ery other Saturday but who rarely meet. 
Like the Orange Bowl, these games of- 
fer nothing more than sheer fun this 
time. If Colorado plays as well as it 
can. and not as deplorably as it some- 
times docs. Auburn will be vastly out- 
muscled. At the other one, if LSU's Bert 
Jones rediscovers his receivers often 
enough, the Tigers are plenty physical 
enough elsewhere to win. 

In a sense, there is something nice 
and different about these bowls coming 
up for the holidays. After the past 10 
years there is a certain relief in the ab- 
sence of another Game of the Decade, 
Volume II. Chapter III. 

Overall, they will all be what John Mc- 
Kay argues the Rose Bowl will be: excit- 
ing and colorful as ever in their own 
nature but as meaningless as in the old 
days in terms of who's No. I . Oh. really? 
Well, better make sure the Trojans win, 
John, or here comes the heal. end 
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THE SUREST WAY IS TO INCREASE OUR 
DOMESTIC SUPPLIES OF OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS. 

THESE TWO FUELS FURNISH 77% OF ALL 
OUR ENERGY. 

THEY WILL BE OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
ENERGY SOURCES FOR YEARS TO COME. 

TODAY. AMERICA'S DEMAND FOR OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS IS MUCH GREATER THAN 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

TO AVOID THE "ENERGY SHORTAGES" 
YOU'VE BEEN READING SO MUCH ABOUT. 
WE RE DEPENDING MORE AND MORE ON 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN OIL. 

WE NEED IMPORTS. BUT WE SHOULD NOT 
BECOME OVERLY DEPENDENT ON THEM. 

EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW THE 
FACTS ABOUT THE ENERGY SUPPLIES ON 
WHICH HIS WAY OF LIFE DEPENDS. 


Energy is the power to keep machines 
working. 

Thousands of kinds of machines: 
people machines like home furnaces, 
kitchen ranges, air conditioners, light 
bulbs, automobiles; public machines like 
planes, trains, television networks, water 
purification plants; a II the complex ma- 
chinery modern industry uses to make the 
things we use in our daily lives. 

Abundant and low-cost supplies of 
energy have given Americans one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. 

Oil and natural gas furnish 77* of 
all our energy, including nearly 40* of 
our electricity. Yet today, with energy 
demand expected to almost double within 
the next 15 years, production from known 
domestic reserves has reached a peak. 

WE RE USING MORE. FINDING LESS 

In 1971, domestic natural gas pro- 
duction was 96* of what we used. By 
1985, unless we take steps now to en- 
courage exploration for new supplies, 
domestic production will meet only 40* 
of estimated demand. 

Domestic oil production in 1971 
took care of about three-fourths of de- 
mand. By 1985, domestic supplies will 
provide less than half of our needs — un- 
less we start now to increase these supplies. 

Our other domestic sources of energy 
at present are coal (18*), hydroelectric 
power (4*), and nuclear and geothermal 
power (less than 1*). By 1985, nuclear 
power's share may rise as high as 17*, 


while the relative shares of coal and hydro- 
electric power are expected to decline 
slightly. 

We have learned how to make syn- 
thetic oil and gas from coal, and to pro- 
duce oil from shale and tar sands. But it 
will be many years before these sources 
can make a significant contribution. 

Some day we may even get power 
directly from the sun. But solar energy is 
still a long way off. 

For the next critical decade or longer, 
the great share of our growing energy bur- 
den must be borne by oil ana natural gas. 

WHERE CAN WE GET ENOUGH? 

Experts believe there are substantial 
resources of oil and natural gas still to be 
discovered in America, particularly off- 
shore. But environmental concerns and 
economic factors are postponing their 
development. 

Nuclear power and coal could con- 
tribute more to our energy supply but 
have not because of a combination of eco- 
nomic and environmental considerations. 

"Imports" are one obvious answer 
to the supply problem. But that answer is 
not as simple as it may seem to be. 

In 1971, we imported about one- 
fourth of the oil we used. That share will 
rise, year after year. So may imports of 
natural gas. 

But the cost of imports is rising 
steeply. By 1985, if we have to import 
more than half our needs, our balance of 
payments deficit for oil and natural gas 
could be a staggering $25 billion a year, 
according to economic analysts. 

And it's not only a matter of dollars. 
How dependent do we want to become 
on foreign sources for the oil and gas 
we need? 

Our aim should be to keep our de- 
pendence on imports within reasonable 
limits by concentrating on the develop- 
ment of additional energy sources here at 
home, where we know they will not fail us. 

SAVING MORE BY USING LESS 

Over a period of time, it should be 
possible for the United States to conserve 
energy. More efficient automobile en- 
gines, improved thermal conversion and 
power transmission, better construction 
techniques, new concepts in mass trans- 
portation— all these can play a part. 

Meantime, as individuals, each of us 
should make sure that we and our families 
use energy as thoughtfully and responsi- 
bly as possible. 

By using all our energy supplies 
wisely— in our homes and in driving our 
cars— through proper insulation, storm 
doors and windows, weather stripping, 
wise appliance use, regular auto tune-ups, 
good driving practices— we might be aole 
to slow the growth in energy demand. 

But this alone will not solve the 
problem. 


HOW TO GET MORE OIL AND NATURAL GAS 

Above all, we must increase domestic 
supplies of oil and natural gas. And we'll 
have to build new refineries and other 
facilities to make them into useable 
products. 

We must do so with proper regard 
for the environment. The continuing 
technological advances of the petroleum 
industry make this possible. 

Accelerated government leasing of 
public lands, both inland and offshore, 
for exploratory drilling is urgently needed. 

Exploration for natural gas should 
be encouraged. It has been discouraged 
by the artificially low prices that have 
been imposed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the past 18 years. 

A healthy economic climate should 
be provided to stimulate investment and 
help meet the huge capital requirements 
of the petroleum industry— an estimated 
$175 billion or more during the period 
from 1970 to 1985. 

THE REAL SHORTAGE IS TIME 

The United States will not "run out" 
of energy in the near future. But, right 
now, we are running out of time to make 
wise decisions about our energy supplies. 
Because of the long lead time required to 
develop new petroleum supplies, today’s 
delays could haunt and plague us for at 
least the next 15 years. 

Energy for America is not just an oil 
problem, nor a gas problem, nor a coal 
problem. It is all these and more, inter- 
locking into a single problem that de- 
mands solution because it affects every 
citizen. 

And you can help solve it. 

To help you stay informed, we’ve 
prepared a Dasic booklet, "The Energy 
Gap". Write to Dept. K, American Petro- 
leum Institute, 1801 K. Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 for your free 
copy. 

With your understanding and help, 
America can head off energy shortages. 

A COUNTRY THAT RUNS ON OIL 
CAN'T AFFORD TO RUN SHORT. 


THE OIL COMPANIES OF AMERICA 



Sportsman and Sportswoman of the Year 


THE BALL 
IN TWO DIFFERENT 


COURTS 


by Curry Kirkpatrick 


In {i sporting year of extraordinary achievement, 
the old truths that helped mold the most honored 
athletes worn increasingly under question, even if 
their records were not. Three times an All-America 
player. UCLA Basketball Coach John Wooden, non' 
t >2. n on his sixth straight college championship, an 
accomplishment dwarfing anything his sport has 
ever known. Billie lean King sivopl the Big Three 
tennis championships and. at 29. earned over 
S 100.000 for the second straight year, the only 
woman ever to do so. Between their respective 
peaks, there seemed to be a sizable gap. In some 
eyes. Wooden represented, if not the Establish- 
ment. at least some values to be protected to the 
end. while King stood for the new wave of indi- 
vidualism. As usual, both characterizations turned 
out to be too snug lobe true. Yet here the two of them 
manage to express philosophies that typify the on- 
going debate in s port. For their accomplishments 
and their symbolic importance, they are jointly 
named Sportsman and Sportswoman of 1972. 

IMIOTOC.KAIM IS BY STHPI IEN ('.KEEN-ARM YTAGK 


S urrounded by the unmistakable colors and panoply of a 
college football weekend, basketball's John Wooden and 
tennis' Billie Jean King met not long ago to discuss their 
games, their lives and sport. The setting was a quiet room 
on the UCLA campus, tucked away from the California bustle to 
which they have both become accustomed. Wooden, a former high 
school teacher from Indiana, and Ms. King, the daughter of a 
Long Beach fireman, got on famously. She wore red and lamented 
what she supposed to be her own gain of weight. He said that his 
wife's favorite color was red, complimented Billie Jean's slim look 
and showed pictures of his grandchildren. He spoke of Suzanne 
Lenglen and remembered once having dinner with Henri Cochet. 
She said basketball was her favorite sport to watch and declared 
the UCLA team as her first love, even before it was winning. A base- 
ball fan. Wooden inquired after Billie Jean's brother, Randy Mof- 
fitt, who pitches for the San Francisco Giants. Ms. King, in turn, 
asked about Bill Walton's knees. 

Shortly, Wooden (who last week was recovering from a mild 
heart condition that will cause him to miss a few weeks of the sea- 
son) was asked what makes UCLA basketball so overwhelmingly 
successful. "There is no easy explanation," he said. “What we do 
is simple: gel in condition, learn fundamentals and play together. I 
don't buy the proposition that UCLA has risen above the general 
level of college basketball. We've been more consistent, come clos- 
er to our natural ability more often than others. 

"We've had a great run, and each season I can see this certain carry- 
over to the new players. Subconsciously, they arc almost afraid to 
fail. This encourages them to gjve more in practice and accept 
some things in the way of discipline that they wouldn't otherwise. I 
get away with methods other coaches have trouble defining to their 
players, but I have no delusions. It's not me: it is because UCLA 
wins that the players don't give me more guff." 

Wooden spoke about the college game. "There is room for im- 
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provemenl in several areas of our sport. I advocate the 30- 
second clock to cut down on inactivity and the stall games. 
Jump balls should be eliminated, along with the offensive 
rebound basket. A rebound should be passed off before 
another shot goes up. This would take away the advan- 
tage of the unusually big player, cut down on fouls and 
make for some pretty play around the basket. 

“There are more important changes to be made in col- 
lege athletics,” Wooden went on. “Illegal recruiting is the 
bane. I know cynics question my stand, but I don't like 
recruiting. That's why I've stayed at UCLA for a lot less 
money than I could receive many other places. I can soft- 
sell in Los Angeles, which I couldn't do in. say, Pullman. 
Wash. But I'm not in Pullman, and I would never coach 
there because of that. I say abolish all paid visits of high 
school players to campuses. Do not permit coaches or rep- 
resentatives of athletic departments to visit a youngster's 
home. Do not allow sports brochures, halftime introduc- 
tions for prep players. In short, stop recruiting altogether. 
A high school athlete can get all the information he needs 
through academic catalogs furnished by the school. Our 
universities should stand on their own merits. 

“We have a good game," Wooden said, "but there are 
things like the redshirt and the freshman-eligible rules that 
leave us open to the pros, who then feel justified in taking 
away our players. Because of the money Bill Walton can 
command after his junior year this spring. I would never 
talk him out of signing with the pros. But I think it would 
be a mistake; I'd be very disappointed. Had Johnny Neu- 
mann or Julius Erving or Spencer Haywood or Ralph Simp- 
son and the rest stayed in school they would be far better 
off today — better for their maturity, the learning of busi- 
ness sense, the educational values and their entire future. 
I've told Walton this. It all depends on which week I talk 
to him whether he thinks he will leave after this year." 

Billie Jean King broke in here, wanting to know the dif- 
ference between amateurs and professionals. "I have trou- 
ble interpreting college basketball players as amateurs." 
she said. “No matter how small it is. if they are given finan- 
cial aid for excelling at sport, calling them amateurs is in- 
correct. As an amateur tennis player, whether they gave 
me SIO or S4.000 under the table, l still considered myself 
a professional and I didn't like being called an amateur. 
The amateur ideal is ridiculous: I think finally we have 
realized that amateurism in the Olympics is a farce. Well, 
tennis was like that for a thousand years. The word al- 
ways has been that amateurs play sport for the love of it. 
Listen, professionals love it just as much, probably more 
so. We put our lives on the line for sport." 

She spoke of women in tennis, of tennis itself. "The 
crux has nothing to do with Women's Lib. Wc don’t want 
to compete against men. We just want the opportunity to 
get into sports programs at all levels. I think there should 
be more women's golf and tennis teams at the college 
level so girls could make a choice. The only way I made it 
in tennis was by chance. My family didn't participate. I 
wanted a sport where I could still be considered feminine. 
That hasn't been easy. Hopefully, no longer are we re- 
garded as musclebound, Amazonian jerks. 

“The growth of the game has been phenomenal." Billie 
Jean continued, "but tennis has a long way to go. The 


game is caught up in tradition, trivia and etiquette when 
all that really matters is the caliber of play. Wc need to 
move away from our clubby, rich and white atmosphere 
and touch the masses. We need more colors, more noise, 
a better scoring system and improved officiating. 

"Tennis players have been pampered for too long. also. 
The whispering and silences that go on during a tennis 
match are absurd. I say let the people yell, scream, shout, 
boo. do whatever they feel like doing. They paid their 
money. I've been booed. So what? More crowd noise would 
be hard on the players at first, but that’s only because we 
aren't used to it. If you're a pro. you learn to cope. 

"The same thing applies to the tiebreak scoring sys- 
tem," she said. “When that came in, the players went 
crazy. 'Oh, no. we can’t play that!' We could and did. 
WCT hates sudden death, but in truth it makes tennis. 
The men hale the pressure, but that’s what sport is all 
about. Now. let's take the Van Alcn system all the way. 
Let's score games 1-0, 2-0 and so on. A game should be 
four points, no deuce-ad. forget it. That will put a time 
limit on matches and make easier scheduling." 

What irritates Billie Jean the most is the disparate purs- 
es awarded men and women at major tournaments. "We 
do not want equal pay for equal work." she says. “We 
only want what we're worth. For two years we’ve out- 
drawn the men at Forest Hills by whatever criteria they've 
used, but this year the men's money was 2 l /i times the wom- 
en's, and at Wimbledon it is twice as much even though I 
know we draw at least as many people there as the men 
every year. We think our tournaments should be apart 
from the men's so we can be judged. If we don’t draw as 
well, we shouldn't be paid as much." 

Billie Jean paused. "Many people ask me if it hurts to 
sec the youngsters, Evonne Goolagong and Chris Evert, 
get so much recognition," she said. "Their stardom and 
all that attention are my dream for tennis. What did hurt 
was Chris turning down all her money last year to remain 
an amateur. She would have won at least $40,000 and 
often I told her to go ahead and take it. I've put in 15 
years so the day would come when somebody like Chris 
would be able to win such amounts. Then when she re- 
fuses it, it just destroys me." 

The growing wave of commercialism in sport, the odor 
of big business, drew mixed reactions from Wooden and 
Billie Jean. "I used to be on the players’ side in disputes,” 
Wooden said, “but I think players' unions have become 
the tail wagging the dog. I was disgusted with the baseball 
strike. Management has too large an investment not to 
have the absolute right to run its business as it pleases. Ath- 
letes aren't taken advantage of; their salaries are way out 
of line. Why should they receive retirement income after 
10 years of work that dwarfs the money teachers get after 
40 years? Certainly their income is short-lived. But their 
education hasn't been lost. What do they do the rest of 
their lives, sit around.' The fact they have played pro 
sports opens many doors to athletes that are closed to oth- 
ers who have more ability.” 

Billie Jean felt sport docs not deserve "this pastoral 
aura. We’re in big business, and until people face reality 
we'll be dabbling in nonsense forever. Salaries aren't out 
of line, not even on moral grounds. We happen to be in 
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the entertainment business at a time when that is in de- 
mand. If we can get the money, we deserve it. If man- 
agement can't afford salaries, they are the first to say so. 
The fact they do pay out so much means it is worthwhile 
to someone. Of course, contracts should be honored. But 
when a Vida Blue becomes a fantastic draw, and packs 
them in by himself, concessions should be made. I'm not 
in favor of all this jumping teams, but we must face that, 
too. It’s all in Future Shock by Tofiler — life is more tem- 
porary. People don't remain in one job anymore; they'll 
have six or seven jobs in a lifetime. Colleges should make 
kids sign contracts, or there’s going to be more jumping." 

"Well, I wouldn't want that." Wooden said. "I truly 
wouldn't." 

Billie Jean did not let up. "We must lift sport out of 
this glass jar. We can’t divorce ourselves from politics, 
cither. I haven't met one human being who agrees with 
Avery Brundage that sport is above politics. The nation- 
alistic flavor of the Olympics breeds political problems. 
Athletes should represent themselves, not their countries. 
Using one's position in sport to influence a political situ- 
ation is a personal, individual matter. I've been to South 
Africa a couple of times but the conditions have bothered 
me and I won't go back. In my work for the Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus. I think of myself as a woman, not an ath- 
lete, and vet what makes me valuable is that I’m a tennis 
star. It's an athlete’s privilege, like anybody else’s, to speak 
out on issues." 

Wooden agreed, up to a point. "When Walton was ar- 
rested last spring in an anti-war protest, he was acting on 
his own," he said. "He wasn't using basketball. Yet he 
was criticized because he is a basketball player. 

"Another recent development has bothered me," he said. 
"I'm as loyal to the flag and the country as the next man. 
I love the national anthem and would like to sec its use 
continued at athletic contests, yet my team has been crit- 
icized for not being on the floor when the anthem is 
played. I prefer that we be in the locker room when the 
song goes on — so the players don't stand around cold 
after warmups. I certainly am not avoiding the anthem.” 

"In most European countries they don't play their an- 
thems," said Billie Jean. "I kind of like ours because it 
seems to settle things. 1 don't like the victory ceremonies 
at the Olympics, though; they're political. I’ve become 
much less nationalistic over the years." 

"That doesn't mean you’re less patriotic, docs it. Billie 
Jean?” Wooden said. 

"No. definitely not," she said. "But if the song offends 
some people, it is their privilege not to stand or acknowl- 
edge it." 

"It is the national anthem, though," said Wooden. 

The new breed of counterculture sports heroes and their 
impact on society was mentioned. "There always have 
been rebels with different values and unusual life-styles," 
said Wooden, "but it's unlikely they ever have majority 
support. Duane Thomas is a subject of pity. Joe Namath 
and Kareem and Muhammad Ali are stars purely on their 
ability. Not many people admire their ways or their styles. 
They’d be more of a factor in American life if they weren't 
so, well, radical." 

"Many people consider me radical," admitted Billie Jean. 


"but 10 years from now my ideas will seem antiquated. 
People like Namath and Ilie Nastase don't bother me. 
They're another sign of the times. People are finding out 
athletes arc not a bunch of Jack Armstrongs who neither 
smoke, drink nor have ideas. That's unrealistic." 

"Still," Wooden pointed out, "because of these men it 
is sometimes more difficult for youngsters to accept dis- 
cipline now. Every person in the public eye has a deep 
moral responsibility to youth and to the public. It hurts 
to sec athletes endorse liquor or tobacco." 

"That hits home," said Billie Jean. "I don't drink or 
smoke. You can imagine how I felt when the sponsors of 
women's tennis turned out to be Virginia Slims. It was a 
tough decision. If I hadn’t played — I'll be truthful there 
wouldn't have been a circuit. I wasn't about to deprive 80 
girls of a living, and I do know people who drink and 
smoke a lot and also play great tennis.” 

"1 used to smoke," said Wooden, "but I was ashamed 
to let my players sec me." 

"Life-style is an individual matter," concluded Billie 
Jean. "If a Dick Allen can get the job done living what- 
ever way he lives, that's right on." 

Wooden spoke philosophically. "In all of this, we're 
talking about something, sport, which is 99' ; good. I 
don’t know anyone, as participant, spectator or bystand- 
er. who is not touched in some way by sport. It's healthy, 
an emotional outlet, a physical outlet, an entertainment, a 
vehicle for escape. Certainly there are some drawbacks. 
Sport is overdone sometimes; many people don't have it 
in the proper line of priorities. Widespread gambling is 
another problem. But sport keeps people young: perhaps 
that is the most important thing. 

"As 1 look back, most everything 1 have is a result of 
sport. Oh, 1 know it’s the toy part of the world and I’m 
not significant in any worldly fashion. But a long time 
ago I found this niche and it has been right for me. I've 
enjoyed coaching, teaching and the relationships. It’s nice 
to look around and see my players become successful in 
different fields. I am content. I have peace of mind, and I 
worry about how much I’m going to miss sport when I 
get out of it in the near future." 

Billie Jean thought about that. "Sometimes there are 
down moments," she said, "and I feel unimportant. I 
think, ‘Sport, big deal.' But what is sport anyway? An art, 
an amusement. We professionals are the motivators. We 
are the ones who inspire. We sell people something they 
have for the rest of their lives — moments, memories— and 
they arc better in health, mind and spirit. So I do con- 
tribute. I give people pleasure and happiness. 

"The very first day I hit a tennis ball I knew what I want- 
ed," she went on. "It has made my life. Winning isn’t the 
big deal, either. The real joy comes from the very thing 
that involves people in sport in the first place— the fun of 
execution, the fun of playing. 

"Naturally sport is an outlet, an expenditure of energy. 
Not everyone gets that from reading a book or watching 
a movie. But also it teaches us about daily living. Certain 
things don't always go our way. Sometimes we have to 
lose and we all must face it. Ups and downs. Hills and val- 
leys. That's what sport is all about. That's what life is 
about, too." end 
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Seldom has a year in sport offered the excitement, the stimulation and the 
turbulence of 1972. Not only did new heroes emerge, but new types of heroes. 
Events themselves took on a different cast, with assumptions of superiority 
being shattered East and West. Affairs of sport, normally a well-regulated 
aspect of life, seemed no more ordered than affairs of nations. The author 
assesses what has happened and draws his oivn iconoclastic conclusions 
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T his has been a thought-provoking year in what is 
still sometimes called the world of sport. For exam- 
ple. it has been demonstrated during recent months 
that the Stanley Cup is not the world championship 
of hockey but only a kind of provincial elimination tour- 
nament; that the national pastime can be disrupted in the 
same way and for the same reasons that the steel or rail 
industry can be; that brooding Russian geniuses are not 
necessarily the best cness players; that God did not order 
the world so as to guarantee that the fastest runners, strong- 
est shotputters, most supple pole vaulters, shrewdest ath- 
letic coaches and trainers would be produced by Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning; that absurdity, hy- 
pocrisy, greed, chauvinism, xenophobia and violence exist 
in the world of Big Sport in about the same proportions 
that they do in the Big World. But before going any fur- 
ther, some distinctions can be made about sport. 

Nowadays, it exists on at least three levels. There is first 
True Sport, the manifestation of man's seemingly innate 
urge to play. True Sport is organized for and often by par- 
ticipants and is essentially a private matter like eating or 
making love. High Sport is True Sport raised to the level 
of art by the talent, even genius, of its participants. It is 
public in the sense that all art is public (great music, paint- 
ing, literature or sport is incomplete until that time when 
it is displayed, judged and' acclaimed). Finally there is Big 
Sport in which elements of True and High Sport are pres- 
ent but are modified by other considerations, notably 
commerce and politics. 

The surprising reversals and shattered illusions of sport- 
ing 1972 may have been only the consequences of a freak- 
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ish season, comparable to one in which it snows in July. 
The makers and shakers of Big Sport, who have a con- 
siderable stake in business as usual, are suggesting that 
what we have seen is simply an extraordinary spell of un- 
related accidents. However, the contrary is likely. There is 
abundant evidence that during the past 12 months Big 
Sport has been inundated by reality. Viewed from this per- 
spective, it is possible to conceive that certain apparently 
disparate events are connected as, say, excessive rainfall 
and flood are connected. Consider these matters. 

POLITICS 

The Trials at which members of the U.S. Olympic wom- 
en's track and field team were theoretically to be selected 
were held in Frederick, Md. last July. In consequence, for 
a week this country town was caught up in the maneu- 
vering and bickering of the small but passionate group of 
men who coach and more or less own the modest clubs 
that the athletes represent. The girls themselves were gen- 
erally docile, and did not take part in the arrangements 
because, said Olga Connolly, an older discus thrower who 
is nobody's possession, "Women are not supposed to have 
large enough brains to think for themselves." Despite the 
wheeling, dealing and bitching of the coaches about of- 
ficials, facilities and schedules (all such activity being aimed 
at improving the chances of their entries for making The 
Team), there were some artistic performances. One of the 
best was turned in by a young, heretofore unknown run- 

in tempestuous days: Ilie Nas- 
tase profaned his game; Duane 
Thomas - chose not to run; Mark 


ner who, according to the terms previously agreed upon, 
won herself a spot on The Team. 

While a group of track buffs were talking about how 
unexpectedly well this girl had performed, a veteran of 
track infighting made the sour prediction that she never 
would run in Munich, at least not in the relay for which 
she had qualified. "Her coach is an outsider," he said. 
"He doesn't swing any weight on the selection committee 
and doesn't have any friends who do.” He went on to 
point out that there were several other athletes who. though 
they had run less well, were coached by some big weight- 
swingers. All of which was dismissed in Frederick as an 
unseemly exhibition of cynicism, but it proved to be true 
in Munich. The girl’s coach had shown her how to run 
very fast, but this was somewhat beside the point, since 
the objective was making The Team at whatever speed. A 
better coach would have gotten himself to Munich as a 
member of the official party, or as a media consultant, or 
if all else failed, by buying a ticket so as to protect his run- 
ner during the political skirmishing. 

The point is that politics has nothing to do with justice, 
talent or deserved rewards but is concerned with the mar- 
shaling. display and use of power. Political maneuvering 
is in the background of any Big Sport event, whether it 
takes place in Frederick or Reykjavik. Though the Olym- 
pics are fine forums for front men to explain what a 
bad influence politics is on sport and to express their de- 
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termination to keep politics out of sport, the Games by 
tradition and design arc major events in international 
politics. Since the beginning of the modern Olympics, com- 
petition has been organized on the basis of national teams. 
An international relay team made up of a Frenchman. 
Albanian. Kenyan and American is unthinkable, as well 
as being in direct violation of the Olympic code. No ath- 
lete is allowed to compete in the Games without the sanc- 
tion of his or her national Olympic committee. It is these 
same national agencies that bring the athletes to the Games 
site and supervise their behavior there. Since at least 1936, 
the Olympics have been used for political confrontations: 
they have been international politics carried on by a dif- 
ferent means. 

(At the Munich Games one of the first gold medal win- 
ners was a North Korean marksman who said that while 
shooting he kept in mind the parting advice of his pre- 
mier, which was to imagine that he was shooting at the 
enemies of his country. The North Korean was hushed 
up, but in his way he was one of the few participants to 
acknow ledge the actual Olympic code.) 

Nations support their athletes and teams handsomely. Re- 
sources devoted to these athletic endeavors arc thought to be 
a good investment in national prestige, for it is assumed 
(w ithout much logic) within the family of nations that Olym- 
pic winners demonstrate that the country that produced 
them is superior to nations that produced losers. 


The American position with regard to politics and sport 
generally has been ambivalent and unattractive. When we 
have won, we have crowed that the victories display the 
superiority of representative democracy, free enterprise and 
grants-in-aid over other ways of doing things. This be- 
havior has done much to promote an Ugly American 
image and convince men and women the world over that 
one of the true pleasures available today is beating an Amer- 
ican at some game. When we have lost, we have invari- 
ably whined that we were beaten because the other side 
injected politics into the contest and cheated by putting 
its system to work producing winning athletes. 

The Munich Games provided a good example of this 
latter reaction. All hell broke loose among the American 
press and commentators who shouted that our kids were 
being robbed by foreign politicians. Despite the noise, a 
different and more ominous conclusion can be drawn from 
the same events. The United States in Munich went 0 for 
5 in the protest league, dropping two decisions in track 
and one each in swimming, boxing and basketball. As- 
suming the truth of the charge that politics influenced 
these decisions, then we were badly out-politicked. This 
suggests that a far more valuable addition to the United 
States delegation than, say. Bill Walton, the UCLA bas- 
ketball center who stayed home in part to protest the Viet- 
nam war, would have been Henry 1 Kissinger. 

So far as Americans and politics at the Olympics are 
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concerned, the most charitable explanation is that we sent 
over an inept bunch of sporting politicians — coaches, ad- 
ministrators, advisers. A worse possibility is that we sent 
our best, who have spoken and listened to so much non- 
sense that they have come to believe that when Americans 
connive they do so in a good clean sporting way, while 
when foreigners do so they are politicians. 

The most spectacular example of Olympic politicking 
took place when the Palestinian terrorists abducted and 
murdered the Israeli athletes. It has been described as a 
wicked and senseless act. Wicked, by conventional stan- 
dards, it surely was, but senseless it was not. In the last 
days of the summer of 1972 any realist who wanted to do 
political business of almost any sort would sensibly have 
gone to Munich. It was in Munich, not at the U.N. or in 
any capitol or embassy, that power was concentrated and 
where the political action was. 

It has been conveniently forgotten that there was more 
blood shed at the '68 Olympics than at the '72 Games. In 
Mexico City more than 200 students who had chosen the 
Olympics as the best site to protest social conditions in 
their country were shot by authorities. It would seem prob- 
able that the connection between violence and the Games 
will be as enduring as it is logical. 

INSTITUTIONALISM 

According to cyclical historians who have considered 
the matter, human organizations are created as instru- 
ments for achieving some practical end. They arc pur- 
poseful. Thus, an educational system is initially an in- 
strument for teaching; a church, an instrument for pro- 
viding psychic certainty; a military establishment, an in- 
strument for conquest or defense. 

But as instruments age and increase in power, they de- 
vote less and less of their energies to satisfying the needs 
for which they were created. They become concerned with 
perpetuating themselves. In short, they become institutions. 
Instruments are aggressive, flexible, innovative, often both 
efficient and iuthless. Institutions tend to react slowly and 
be wasteful, needing more resources to accomplish less. 
They are characterized by bureaucracies that are fearful 
of change, and thus enamored with consistency as an op- 
erating principle, since consistency greatly reduces both 
the necessity for being ingenious and the element of risk. 
As time passes, institutions devote increasing energy to self- 
inflating projects of a public-relations nature. 

Big Sport offers some instructive cases for the student 
of the in«trumcnt-to-institution process. Major league base- 
ball is now institutionalized to the point of ossification. 
Professional football seems in hot pursuit of the same 
fate. The principal concern of today’s club owners, league 
administrators and athletes seems to be maintaining them- 
selves and profiting by their perseverance, rather than pro- 
viding entertainment. 

Bob Carey, president of NFL Properties (the bureau 
that sanctions the use of the league's trademark for ad- 
vertising and promotional purposes), recently commented 
on the function of his outfit, and in doing so gave an in- 
sight into a fundamental objective of his sport today: 


“We imagine pro football as a power grid, pulsating and 
popularly rooted. A national promotion guy clamps his 
wire into the grid and gets the benefit of the power. He 
uses the popularity of the game to sell his product, and if 
it’s a good product, everybody benefits." 

As this philosophy — what is good for Big Sport is good 
for everyone — is pursued and refined, the quality of the 
sport almost inevitably declines. Each year play becomes 
more regimented, conservative and less playful. The re- 
sponse of Big Sport institutions to criticism of creeping 
dullness is to: 1) lash out at the critics and 2) attempt to 
mask the progressive institutionalization of the sports by 
shifting franchises, increasing their number, decreasing the 
quality of the teams and athletes, promoting “champi- 
onship" games and holding self-congratulatory “all star” 
and “hall of fame" affairs. 

Professional hockey was the sport in which the perils 
and deficiencies of institutionalism were most dramatically 
displayed this year. The institution that has taken over 
the management of this Canadian sport is the National 
(more accurately the International, since it is as much an 
American as a Canadian enterprise) Hockey League. The 
NHL has evolved along the same institutional lines as pro- 
fessional baseball and football. As the game became more 
stylized, the talent was diluted. Meanwhile, extravagant 
claims were advanced by the institution as to the superb 
quality of the game and players. At the same time, the 
NHL was graveled by the fact that there was something 
in existence called the world hockey championship, a com- 
petition between amateurs. Canadian amateurs did not 
win this title, which usually went to the Russians. Finally 
chauvinism overcame institutional good sense: the NHL 
agreed to play the Russians. 

(Having ceased to be instruments, the most durable in- 
stitutions are those that successfully stave off competition 
with rivals who are still in the instrument stage. Major 
league baseball bureaucrats should avoid going into ath- 
letic battle with Cuba or Japan. No matter what the prov- 
ocation, the safest course which is always the best for 
institutions — is to go on calling the October games the 
World Series. All catcalls and rude noises from abroad 
must be ignored.) 

The NHL prepared for its showdown with Russia in 
traditional institutional fashion. First, it cleansed its ranks 
of heretics. Several of the best Canadian hockey players 
(at least according to previous NHL press releases) were 
excommunicated from the engagingly misnamed Team Can- 
ada for having trafficked with rival business organizations. 
Then the faithful were gathered for a few weeks of train- 
ing. Any longer or more serious preparation was con- 
sidered unnecessary and uncool, since these were the best 
hockey players in the world. 

The results tend to bear out. the notion that when a ma- 
ture, affluent institution meets a full-fledged instrument, 
the former is likely to be deeply surprised if not humili- 
ated. The Canadians finally beat the Russians in the series 
(the Czechs and Swedes proved thorny, too), but after- 
ward no one was saying a word about the clear superior- 
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the only medium price 
car with steel-belted 
radial tires, standard. 


The majority rated the 
Mercury smoother, 
steadier, quieter, easier 
to handle, more com- 
fortable to drive. 


The proof: fordocumen- 
tation, write: Nation- 
wide Consumer Testing 
Inst., Box 4088, Grand 
Central Sta., N.Y.C. 


44 out of 50 airline pilots judge the 1973 Mercury 
more comfortable to drive than a s 31,000 European town car. 




Steel-belted radial tires are standard equipment on every big 73 
Mercury. Tests show that the average driver can expect 40,000 miles 
of tread wear from these tires under normal driving conditions. 

The Marquis Brougham is shown in an optional color with optional 
interior, white sidewall tires, cornering lights, and bumper rub strip. 


Built better to ride better. 

MERCURY 
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Kings: 1 9mg:*tar;' 1 .3 mg. nicotine— 
100’s:20mg;*tar''1 .5 mg.nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr!72 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


We’ve got three words for last-minute Christmas shopping . . . 


TZZ...Nfl-l...UBZZ! 


TZZ...NA-1 UBZZ. Or. translated on the nearest phone dial. 800-621-8200. That's the 
toll-free, trouble-free number you can call right now to solve your last-minute shopping 
problems. With full-year gifts of LIFETIME. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED or FORTUNE 
One of these great magazines is bound to be right for every person remaining on your holi- 
day list. And our representatives are waiting right now to take your order. You can call from 
anyplace in the U S. Free 

As soon as we hear from you, well send distinctive gift announcements (hand-signed to 
order) to each lucky friend . Relative . Business Associate . And we ll see that those announce- 
ments arrive before Christmas does. 

The subscriptions themselves will start as soon as possible— faster if you're fast. The only 
thing we won't rush is the bill. That won't come until after New Year's And with the low holi- 
day gift rates available on all four magazines ... the bill shouldn't be too hard on your budget, 
even when it does arrive. 


So pick up the phone right now. We know you've probably got your own choice words for 
last-minute Christmas shopping. But if you dial TZZ . . . NA-1 . UBZZ (800-621-8200) now, 
you probably won’t have to use them. 


LIFE a single one-year gift is 
$8 50 Two gifts or more just $7 50 
each With dramatic photography 
and cogent text, LIFE promises 
weekly excitement, entertain- 
ment, information, delight 



THE BABY 


RIDDLE 



On*o?Or«*«*T 


TIME each one-year 
gift just S10 Perfect for 
thinking men and women 
who are interested in the 
world around them Fea- 
tures 25 separate depart- 
ments from science to 
sports education to en- 
vironment behavior to 
business. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

first one-year gift is $12 
Each additional gift just 
$10 ^From eight to 80 if 
they like sporls they'll love 
the magazine that puts 
them in the middle of all 
their favorite action each 
week 



FORTUNE eachone-year 
gift just $10 For every impor- 
tant person in business, this is 
the one essential magazine... 
a feast of valuable, informative 
readmgeach and every month. 



Call right now toll-free. 


800 - 621-8200 


In Illinois, please call 800-972-8302 
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ity of Canadian hockey. The vincibility of the NHL had 
been amply demonstrated. 

Aging institutions are seldom able or inclined to reform 
themselves. However, they are not defenseless. What they 
can do is annex — institutionalize rivals and. so to speak, 
de-fang them (e./t., the absorption of the American Foot- 
ball League by the National). Things are already moving 
in this direction in hockey. NHL owners are offering to 
pay millions of dollars for the services of the better Rus- 
sian hockey players and there is even way-out talk of bring- 
ing some kind of professional hockey franchise to Mos- 
cow. If these deals should be consummated, it is almost 
certain that the quality of Russian and NHL hockey will 
soon be on a par. 

There are reasons why sporting institutions (dynasties, 
the press used to call them) are more fragile than non-sport- 
ing ones. For one thing, challenge is implicit in sport. Stub- 
born and crafty bureaucrats can sometimes delay con- 
frontations, but inevitably they are caught, as the NHL 
was this summer, in a situation where they meet an in- 
strument under competitive conditions. Secondly, while 
the need for sport seems to be constant and universal with 
our species, the need for any particular game is periph- 
eral. Therefore, while any sport can be rather easily in- 
stitutionalized, no given sport is sufficiently substantial 
and necessary— in the way education, religion and war arc 
necessary — to provide a firm foundation for a lasting in- 
stitution. If one sporting institution collapses, there arc 
always replacements, the possible modes of play being as 
large as the human imagination. This is a comforting 
thought for those w ho need and enjoy sport. 

BAD WINNERS 

This year the biggest American winner was Hobby Fisch- 
er. However, it was one of the ironies of this cruel season 
that his capture of an honcst-to-Ciod world championship 
did not give the satisfaction it might have. In fact, Fischer 
was such a bad-acting winner that many Americans were 
openly rooting for his opponent, Boris Spassky, who was 
not only a foreigner but a Russian. 

A good American winner is a beautiful, noble creature: 
white, clean-cut, middle-class. In his competitive years. 
Babe Ruth was cast as a boyish hot-dog eater, and Jack 
Dempsey was transformed into a suitable companion for 
Dink Stover. What with all the pushy blacks, it has also 
been necessary to create an honorary black category for 
people like Jesse Owens, Joe Louis and Willie Mays. The 
ideal American winner is gregarious, charming and ca- 
sual. He accomplishes his athletic feats with a certain neg- 
ligence, doss not strain or grunt, and wins because he is 
cooler, better endowed and just plain gooder than other 
folks. These heroes do not stoop to politicking to secure 
an advantage before they go out to play and do not bick- 
er about rules. They accept unfair handicaps and bad de- 
cisions with a grin, then just turn on all that American 
power and win. Most of them sign lucrative contracts 
with some professional sporting institution, but they let us 
know through their agents that the money is more a mat- 
ter of principle, a tribute to their talent, and that they live 


to play, not play to live. Eventually they marry a prorn 
queen, produce a pair of handsome children and settle 
down to become responsible noncontroversial celebri- 
ties pushers of beer, deodorants, drug-abuse programs, 
etc. They are always ready to tell a service or boys club 
what sport has done for them. 

Bobby Fischer did not come close to filling this bill. He 
was a scrawny, unattractive man with an arrogant, in- 
solent face. He acted even less like a true American win- 
ner. If he approximated any image, it was the American 
picture of a heavy - a sneaky, foreign winner. Before the 
championship he complained, bullied, threatened, boasted, 
bragged and politicked from hell to breakfast trying to 
gouge every possible advantage for himself. When play 
commenced he had temper tantrums, abused his oppo- 
nent. insulted officials and was rude to the media and spec- 
tators. When he won, he made it plain that he succeeded 
because he was a superior chess player, not the repre- 
sentative of a superior institution or country. While all of 
this was going on, Spassky, representing the mighty in- 
stitution of Russian chess, respected all the forms and 
made all the right and dignified moves, except on the chess- 
board. The analogy is somewhat strained because he is an 
individual, but Fischer came on like an instrument. He 
was obviously intent upon accomplishing a definite ob- 
jective, played ferociously and did not seem to give a 
damn what traditions or persons he trampled on in reach- 
ing his goal. 

Generally it was a very bad year for American athletic ide- 
als. Our losers, who were numerous, rather than taking de- 
feat gracefully, bellyached piteously. Our w inners, who were 
much rarer, tended to be of the Fischer type. The most im- 
portant one after Fischer was Mark Spitz, who already had 
the reputation of being the spoiled brat of swimming. At the 
Olympics he quarreled with his teammates, who said they 
would rather have beaten him than any foreigner, hot-dog- 
ged in victory and then went home, not to talk to boys clubs 
about what he owed to swimming, but to talk to business 
agents about converting his seven medals into half a million 
dollars worth of endorsements. Wilt C hanibcrlain was a win- 
ner, and nobody has ever associated him with mouthing the 
proper pieties of life. And lest we forget, Duane Thomas, a 
speechless rebel who has declined to play his game again, 
was the hero of the Super Bowl. 

Billie Jean King was the only American woman to have 
much professional athletic success. We have some strong 
notions about ideal female winners, even though most 
great women athletes have been very hard of mind and 
body. Reporters used lo ask Mildred ( Babe ) Zaharias about 
her favorite recipes. They continue to force teddy bears 
on gritty teen-age swimmers and are delighted lo see lace 
on the underwear of tennis players. In general, we do our 
best to mold women athletes into . femmes frivolous. Billie 
Jean has already badly compromised this image by pub- 
licly advocating abortion on the basis of personal expe- 
rience. When she won the L'.S. Open Championship at 
Forest Hills, she did not simper but gave a strong women's- 
righis speech, saying she was not going to defend her title 
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again unless given a chance to earn as much money as the 
men. 

Vince Matthews was an Olympic winner, hut he was 
patently impossible: he scratched and chatted while The Star- 
Spangled Banner was played. Dave Wottle. who won the 
gold in the 800, was not bad, except for that damn hat. 
Here and there you could find a stray archer or wrestler 
who seemed to come up to specifications, but even in 
these low-prestige neighborhoods of the sporting world 
there were surprises. Dan Gable was the best American 
wrestler in the Olympics. At first it seemed he would be 
fine, being a well-set-up. short-haired white boy from Iowa. 
But at close view he was unsettling. He had a zealot's 
face, said he worked seven hours a day. 365 days a year, 
that his whole life had been devoted to wrestling: ev- 
erything else was incidental. He was all grunt, strain and 
monomania. 

Our idealized image of a sports hero comes from an era 
when notable, or at least noted, sporting feats were ac- 
complished by members of the small affluent class. While 
such old-fashioned sportsmen are no longer prominent in 
games themselves, the old attitudes and traditions are still 
much admired by the class of men who tend to run things. 
Long after it had become evident that good athletes did 
not have to reflect those virtues and values. Big Sport in- 
stitutions have continued to try to fit their star performers 
into the archaic traditions and to make others beliexe that 
they did indeed fit. 

The ridiculousness of all of this should now be ap- 
parent. If we want to continue to admire athletic winners 
(other than ersatz institutional ones), we had better learn 
to admire the virtues of people like Fischer. Spitz, King 
and Gable. Sports having been opened to all classes and 
competition having become so international that it is pos- 
sible to have true world championships, winners will very 
probably be increasingly temperamental and personally 
aggravating. They will tend to be single-minded fanatics 
and often physiological and psychological freaks. Their 
personalities will be lopsided. Few will be models of con- 
ventional good manners or deportment. As athletic ge- 
niuses, High Sport winners will be very different from the 
rest of us and will not give a fig for our fantasies. 

THE BEST EVENT 

Jim is a college track coach and tennis partner. He said 
one late summer morning. “I heard about a 9.7 sprinter 
nobody has signed. He is going to run in Winchester to- 
night at an all-comers. I'd like to take a look. You want 
to go along?” 

The college where Jim coaches is small and not affluent. 
He cannot bid for the 9.4 studs or even the 9.7 ones with 
a reputation. When the burners have all been bought by 
the big institutions, Jim begins sifting through the re- 
mainders like a housewife at the final day of an August 
bargain sale. In addition to unknown 9.7s he looks for 
9.9s who have performed on bad tracks and had little coach- 
ing, for 9.6s who pulled hamstrings in their junior year, 
have not run since and have been passed over by the big 
spenders as damaged goods. 


“Maybe I could round up a few of the girls," I said. 
(Yes, another of my buddies is the coach of a girls track 
team.) “They haven't done any real work since the Na- 
tionals and the Olympic Trials, and they are complaining 
about being bored. They could go down just for the fun 
of it and it would give us something to do. be a good 
cover.” (Track coaches without entries at a meet arc like 
canoeists without paddles: they always feel conspicuous 
and foolish.) 

What with visiting cousins, vacations and baby-sitting, 
there were only four girls available on short notice — a pen- 
tathlete, two half-milers and a 13-year-old high jumper. 
So we scooped them up and drove through the soft yellow 
evening of the Shenandoah Valley to Winchester, Va. The 
track was rough, the lights feeble, the mosquitoes for- 
midable. The Winchester All-Comers turned out to be the 
best event, bar none, of the year. 

Instead of having to fill out tricky affidavits of eligibil- 
ity and swear to false performances in the interest of get- 
ting into more desirable heats, there was simply a row of 
event sheets spread out on a long table under the mos- 
quitoes. 

“What arc we meant to enter?" the girls asked. 

“Enter anything you want. School's out." 

So they moved along the table, taking an athletic smor- 
gasbord, delightedly entering events they had always 
thought they might try one day but in more serious situ- 
ations had been sternly warned against on the grounds 
that such nonsense might disagree with their track health 
and prospects. 

Jim's sprinter ran 9.9 on the bad track, ran it badly (ter- 
rible arms, tight torso), but gave promise that he might be 
refined into a 9.6 or even 9.5. There were a lot of local 
school kids, gym-class girls, vacationing college runners 
and elderly joggers who had no Big Sport prospects or 
ambitions. Henry, a middle-aged cattleman who is a pole 
vauller from East Sawed Log. W. Va.. was there. He has 
built a vaulting pit and runway on the farm, practices in 
the evenings and shows up at the country meets. In a 
track shirt, his arms are unusual — bicolored with a farm- 
er's tan and knotted with a farmer's muscles, haymaking 
muscles on top of vaulter's muscles. He uses an old steel 
pole and with brute force manages to jump 13'. He pur- 
sues his dream of 15' passionately. 

There also were a few acquaintances last seen trying 
and failing to make the plane to Munich. Now the pres- 
sure was gone, the agony cased, and what was left was the 
addiction to the sport. It was possible, as it was not ear- 
lier in the season, for strategic, political and competitive 
reasons, to sprawl out on the wooden benches very pleas- 


In Munich. Jim Rvun fall short; in 
Oakland, the A's ivon bv a hair: 
baseball learned what the word 
strike meant: Wayne Collett and 
Vince Matthews chatted through 
the music; Bobby chilled Boris. 


antly. drink Cokes, slap mosquitoes, talk shop and gossip 
about the grim summer track events in Eugene, Ore., Can- 
ton, Ohio and E'rederick, like veterans who have been 
through the same battle but on different sides. 

Big Cdcnda was there, all 280 pounds of her. She is a phe- 
nomenon, a huge, mountainous, exuberant, gross white 
girl, who for mysterious reasons and in mysterious ways 
has gathered together from the heart of the District of Co- 
lumbia a bunch of very strong, fast black dudes, the D.C. 
Slriders. Big Glenda rubs down these tough boys like a 
trainer, swats them around, cats them out like a sergeant 
and mothers them like a hen. She begs money for them 
and gets them scholarships. They love it and she loves it. 
"There is no mystery about the D.C. Stridcrs," says Big 
Glenda. "We've done it all with love." 

One of the smorgasbord specials the girls selected was 
the 880 relay, though there was not a sprinter among the 
four of them. 

"What order should we run?" 

"Why don't you let Carol anchor." 

The advice was given to underscore that this was not a 
school night; it was for funsics. Carol, for her age. is a na- 
tional-class high jumper but she is very slow. So for her to 
run anchor was kind of a prank, which is appropriate 
since it seemed the race would be a laugher. The first 
three may not be sprinters but they are in a sense track pro- 
fessionals. having given five or six years of their lives, 1 1 
months a year, to the sport. They know how to unbend a 
curve, how to handle a stick. Then, too, a well-trained half- 
miler figures to turn in a better leg than a gym-class sprint- 
er. The girls gave Carol a 50-yard lead with 220 to go. 

"It may not be enough," said Jim worriedly. "That an- 
chor on the red team won the 100. She's not that quick 
but she is a lot quicker than Carol." 

Things turned serious, and the prank began to look like 
a disaster. Carol was not quick. Also, she was a 13-year- 
old with a very fragile ego. 

"If that red one runs Carol down off the curve we are 
going to need a psychiatrist or at least a lot of tranquil- 
izers for the ride home." I said. 

The D.C. Stridcrs saw what was happening, so every- 
one went down on the curve, and between us. Big Glenda 
and the blacks, there was enough lung power to push 
Carol to the finish a half stride ahead of the red anchor. 

While walking out holding the big gaudy trophies, bathed 
in that lovely warm feeling that comes from winning a 
close one. whether it is in Frederick, Reykjavik or Mu- 
nich. the truth was admitted. "Carol, that was a bummer 
putting you on the anchor. Sorry. We didn't think that 
red bunch was so quick. If she had caught you. you would 
have cut >our throat." 

In these matters at least. Carol, young as she is. knows 
a lot about herself. "I know J would have, but if I hadn't 
run anchor I wouldn’t feel as great as I do now." 

CATEGORIES 

Not only do the categories of sport exist, they have in- 
creasing meaning if we are to understand anything about 
sport and ourselves today. High Sport is the creation of 
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geniuses, the exceptionally talented and passionate, it is 
the sport of Fischer, Spit/, King. It satisfies the same 
needs as other arts. It provides a medium and method of 
expression by which the talented can comment on them- 
selves and their world. High Sport artists also serve their 
audiences by stimulating them to consider the nature of 
man and the world. 

True Sport is a Winchester All-Comers meet. It stands to 
High Sport as a craft docs to an art. It is a dignified, hon- 
est activity, perhaps of more general social value than 
High Sport since it involves many more than the few who 
can practice High Sport. It satisfies the human need for 
play. Also, as any craft does, it provides an outlet of ex- 
pression for those who are not high artists, for those with 
insufficient ability or perhaps dedication. In the same way. 
it gives pleasure to small audiences, people who have ei- 
ther participated in or studied the sport and have some 
critical appreciation of it. 

Big Sport is a corrupted, institutionalized version of 
True Sport, which often attempts to pass itself off as High 
Sport. It stands to High Sport and True Sport as a mold- 
ed plastic angel does to sculpture and pottery. Occasion- 
ally there will be moments of High Sport or True Sport 
within the framework of Big Sport (as. for example. Spitz 
swimming in the Olympics. Gable wrestling there, Cham- 


In Moscow, Phil Esposito did his 
hit in an upsetting situation: in 
Virginia, lulius Erving said so 
long, but was squired hack again. 


bcrlain winning the last playoff game for Los Angeles). 
Usually these are testimonials to individual perseverance 
and passion, to the ability of individuals to put up with 
institutional inefficiency and the institutional predilection 
for consistency and routine. Often High Sport performers 
are regarded as dangerous by Big Sport institutions, which 
prefer to deal with stars of their own making rather than self- 
made artists. 

It was Big Sport that was exposed by reality this year. 
That so many apparent disasters — from the viewpoint of 
Big Sport institutions— should occur in such a relatively 
short space of time is not entirely coincidental. Many of 
the current crop of Big Sports are of much the same age 
and stage of development because the means and motives 
for easy, profitable institutionalizing of sport (improved 
communications, increased leisure and affluence) became 
available at about the same time. In the past 10 to 15 years 
these sports have flourished and spread across the land. 
Thus it is not surprising that corruption and decadence 
should become simultaneously evident. (The number of 
Big Sports we have now adays is exceptional, but Big Sport it- 
self is not a uniquely modern phenomenon. Falconry, joust- 
ing. gladiatorial combat and the ancient Olympics are but 
a few examples of sports institutionalized in past centuries 
and corrupted by the process.) 

From a historical viewpoint, the future of most current 
Big Sport institutions seems dim and limited. Given the 
tenacity with which all institutions seek to preserve them- 
selves and the considerable resources of many of our in- 
stitutions, the NFL, NHL, NL, AL, NBA and the like 
may linger for some time. As they struggle to maintain 
themselves, it seems probable that they will be decreas- 
ingly concerned with sport and become increasingly show- 
biz operations, as professional wrestling, for example, 
already has. 

Even if one feels strongly that the social landscape is 
cluttered with a lot of wasteful Big Sport institutions (which 
is how Senator Mike Mansfield says he feels about the Olym- 
pics and which is how some of Colorado's citizens felt in 
vetoing the '76 Games), it is not the sort of problem 
about which anything need be done. There is no urgent 
call to cancel checks to the Olympic Fund, organize a boy- 
cott of the World Series, strike against the NFL’s TV spon- 
sors. These things will take care of themselves; that is, the 
absurdities, greed and lethargy of the institutions will take 
care of them. After another few sessions such as were held 
in Munich, few people will care whether we send athletes 
to take part in these displays of politics, and few athletes 
will want to go. 

When our present Big Sport institutions finally wither 
and collapse it will not seriously inconvenience any but 
the institutional cadres. Since even now they serve little 
purpose other than perpetuating themselves, these insti- 
tutions will not be greatly missed. On the other hand. 
True Sport, which has always been needed, seems to be in 
as good or better shape than ever. Because True Sport is 
necessary and is useful, it would appear to have about the 
same survival prospects as those of man himself. *nd 





CUTLASS SALON BY OLDSMOBILE 

ITS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER CUTLASS. 

IN MANY WAYS, ITS LIKE A EUROPEAN TOURING SEDAN. 

THE INTERIOR MAKES YOU WANT TO SIT DOWN AND RELAX. 
THE ENGINE MAKES YOU WANT TO GET UP AND GQ 
THE SUSPENSION LETS YOU DO BOTH 


OLDS CUTLASS SALON. 
IN THE GRAND 
TOURING TRADITION. 


The interior has the look of corduro 
velour. The seats are much like easy 
chairs. And the front two recline at 

imported touring sedans 

It's powered by our famous 
Rocket 350 V8 with 4-barrel carb 
Front disc brakes are standard. And 
so is the console, which houses the 
shifter, change fray and I wo storage 
comparlmenis. 

European louring sedans. With Iron 


uve European louring sedar 
for two things 
s priced much less 
nd it's built in the U S A 
lobile Always a step ahead 




SILLIES OF 72 



Sport is not all grim nowadays. Really. Happily. It continues to be far more 
than just player strikes and expansion hockey teams, Olympic pooh-bahs, 
Philadelphia franchises, league commissioners and drugged athletes. It can be 
dramatic and exciting and heroic. And sometimes it can also be downright 
funny, as this collectors' portfolio of six pages of hilarious, rib-tickling pho- 
tographs proves beyond the shadow of a smile. So come with us along 
sport's merry highways and byways, viewing its goofy little ups and downs, 
ins and outs, takeoffs and put-ons — and, promise, not a single picture of a 
bunch of players down on their hands and knees searching for a contact lens. 
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What makes Mustang different is the 


For eight years now, the Ford Mustang has been the 
top-selling car in its class. 

There are at least three reasons why. 

The way it looks. 

Sporty and sleek. You can choose from 5 models: 
Mach I, SportsRoof, Grand6, Hardtop, and Convertible. 

New for 1973, you also get a rugged color-keyed 
front bumper and a dramatic grille design. 

But not all the good looks are on the outside. Inside 
the cockpit, you sit back in a bucket seat while your hand 


drops to a floor-mounted shift console and you look out 
over a deep-set instrument panel. 

The way it handles. 

The Mustang’s low silhouette and compact size mak 
its handling as beautiful as its looks. 

A smoother independent front suspension with 
anti-sway bar helps take the bumps of rough roads and 
the twist out of twisting turns. 

Giving you decisive sporty-car handling with a 
comfortable passenger-car ride. 



All 1973 cars must meet Federal Emissions Standards before sale. See your Ford Dealer for details. 


way it looks, handles, and makes you feel 


Hardtop 


SportsRoof 


The way it feels. 

The feeling of control and balance you get from 
driving a Mustang adds up to a statement of personal style. 
Like when you do something very well, and know exactly 
how you did it. 

It's a very different experience. 

You can ask any of the IV2 million people who own a 
Mustang. Or you can find out for yourself. 

At your Ford Dealer’s. 


(Some o! (he (me Mustang options shown on (he Mach I above are automatic 
transmissi n. air conditioning, power Iron! disc brakes, AM radio, white sidewall 
tires with wheel covers or forged aluminum wheels with raised white letter 
tires, and sports interior with console and tach. A smart choice too would be 
steel belted, radial ply tires. Tests show that steei belted radiaiscan give average 
drivers 40.000 miles ol tread wear under normal driving conditions.) 


FORD MUSTANG 


FORD DIVISION 



GOREN’S CHRISTMAS QUIZ 



TAKES 

A LITTLE 
FINESSE 


Most players think of a finesse as a lead toward a high card that is 
accompanied by a lower one, say an ace and a queen, in the hopes 
that the lower one will win the trick. The artifice is not quite that 
simple. Any attempt to win a trick with a card lower than the high- 
est one outstanding is a finesse, and there are a dozen different 
kinds. Many deals offer a choice of finesses to take and in some 
cases none should be taken at all. In this year's quiz, the decisions 
are yours. On each hand you are South. Making an overtrick or risk- 
ing an extra undertrick is not a vital consideration ; your aim is mere- 
ly to find the best chance to make your contract. Decide in what 
order you will make your plays and exactly which card you will play 
to each trick, There are occasional bonus awards for careful plays 
that enhance your chances, and I have assessed demerit points for 
plays that might imperil them unnecessarily. Finessing is a tricky 
business. If you score 75 points or less, you had better devise new 
stratagems. Earn 76 to 99 and you are sure to come out ahead. Total 
100 or more and you win my congratulations. You will have helped 
to disprove the old saw that “one peek is worth two finesses.” 
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Our goal: No unhappy owners. 


"We’ll fix it right 
the first time 
or we’ll fix it free 
the second time!’ 

6,283 Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
guarantee it. 


We listen. Anil because we do 
we know that nothing makes 
owners un happier than service 
work that isn't done right. So 
Ford Motor Company and 
6,283 Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers have set out 
to solve that problem. 

A service quality guarantee. 

Every one of these Ford and 
Lincoln-Mcrcury dealers is 
now guaranteeing all his ser- 
vice work for 90 days or 4.000 
miles, whichever comes lirst. 

If his repair or replacement 
fails in normal service within 
that period, it will be fixed 
free of charge. Parts and labor. 

And that service quality 
guarantee is in addition to the 
protection provided by the 
ncw-car and light-truck war- 
ranty. 

The service quality guaran- 
tee — one way to help us meet 

our goal: No unhappy owners. I 

Here are some others: 

A report card. Attached to your ser- 
vice bill, you'll find a service report 
card. Take it home, and grade the 
service job you got. Then send it 
back. It goes right to the dealer 
himself, It's his way of finding out 
what he's doing right. And what 
needs to be improved. 

And if you'd like the dealer to 
contact you, there's a box you can 
check for that, too. 


No unhappy owners. 

We guarantee 
our service 
work for 
90 days or 
4000 miles, 
whichever 
comes first. 




The man who i 
the work will sign , 
the job. It isn't 
just l hc^ 
people in the 
front office who 
are committed to the 
goal of no unhappy owners. 

The service people who do the work 
arc, too. So from now on. when 
you pick up your car, you’ll find a 
card personally signed by the man 
who did the work. 

An extra incentive for him. An 
extra assurance for you. 

So if you have a problem — see your 
dealer. Most problems should end 
right there. If your problem is covered 
by the ncw-car warranty, it will be 
fixed free. If not, you will foot the 
bill. Hut in either case you'll gel a 
first-rate job. 

We know that occasionally a prob- 
lem can't be solved at the dealership. 


Then you or the dealer should 
get in touch with the Ford Cus- 
tomer Service Division. 


FOR THH ADDRESS OF 
THE FORD CUSTOMER 
SERVICE DIVISION 
OFFICE NEAREST YOl 
CALL TOLL FREE: 
X(X)-648-4848 
IN NEVADA I-80M92-5777 


Write them and describe your 
problem. A Ford Customer 
Service representative will 
contact you quickly. And he’ll 
work with you and the dealer 
to try to straighten things out. 

Our goal: No unhappy 
owners. We doubt if we will 
be able to satisfy 1(X)'; of 
our ow ners, 100' ,' of the time. 
But we’ll keep trying. 

If you own a Ford, Mer- 
cury or Lincoln, it’s some- 
thing to think about. 

And if you don’t, it's really 
something to think about. 

If you want information about our 
cars or trucks, or if you want to know’ 
where we stand on safety, emissions, 
quality control — anything — Write: 

Ford Motor Company Listens 
Box 1973 

The American Road 
Dearborn. Michigan 4X121 

Let us know what's on your mind. 
We listen better. And we'd like 
to prove it to you. 

Our goal: 

No unhappy owners. 


...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 



GOREN'S QUIZ continued 

THE ANSWERS 

1 Ruff, cash the heart king and lead a sec- 
ond heart. If East follows, finesse for the 
queen; if East shows out, take the ace and 
pluy spades — 10. Ruff, cash the heart king, 
lead another heart and, if East follows, take 
the ace and play spades — 4. 

With nine trumps it is mathematically cor- 
rect to try to drop the queen. However, a 
safety finesse on this deal ensures that East 
cannot win a trump trick and lead through 
your king of clubs. (This could be fatal if 
East had fewer than three spades and West 
held the ace of clubs. East could ruff a 
spade and lead a club in time to collect at 
least two club tricks.) Even if the heart finesse 
fails and West wins with the queen, your 
king of clubs is safe; you will lose at most 
three tricks — unless West holds all four 
trumps. Give yourself a two-point bonus if 
you elected to ruff West's second diamond 
lead with the jack or 10; if East holds all 
four trumps, the lead will otherwise be stuck 
in dummy after three rounds of hearts and 
you will be unable to draw East's queen. 
Take no credit at all if you went up with 
the heart ace and ruffed a diamond before 
playing spades; this would endanger your 
contract should West hold three hearts and 
fewer than three spades. Score a one-point 
demerit if you let the second diamond lead 
ride around to your queen-jack and thereby 
increased the danger of a club lead through 
your king. 

2 Cash one top heart, then go to dummy 
and finesse — 10. Take an immediate trump 
finesse — 6. Cash two top hearts — 2. 

You have nothing to lose by guarding against 
the chance that West holds the singleton 
queen before you take the heart finesse. 
Cashing two top hearts without finessing is 
against the odds, but it earns a sop since it 
wins against a doubleton queen in the West 
hand, as will happen every now and then. 

3 Take the diamond ace, cash the ace 
and king of spades, then run hearts — 10. Win 
the diamond ace, then lake the spade finesse — 
5. Take the diamond finesse; if it loses, take 
the spade finesse later — 2. 

You can afford to lose one spade and two 
clubs. To avoid losing a diamond trick as 
well, your best plan is to refuse both the di- 
amond and the spade finesse. Even if the 
queen of spades does not drop, the chances 
are you will be able to discard your di- 
amond loser on a good heart before a de- 
fender can ruff and cash a diamond trick. 
Taking only one finesse (in spades) is ob- 
viously better than risking two. The danger 
in taking either finesse is that if you lose 


the lead too soon, a club shift may cost 
you a third-round club ruff. 

4 Duck the first diamond completely — 10. 
Finesse the 10 of diamonds — 6. Play to drop 
the jack of diamonds — 2. 

Thanks to the heart opening, you have four 
tricks outside of diamonds and you need 
only five diamond tricks. Finessing the 10 
of diamonds is better than playing for a 
3-2 split (or a singleton jack), since it guards 
against any 4-1 break and may bring in the 
entire suit. But you have an absolutely sure 
play by ducking the trick completely— if 
West has all five missing diamonds, you 
will still be able to win five tricks by finess- 
ing the 10 on the second lead of the suit, 
whereas if you finesse the 10 at once, you 
can bring home only four. My generous two- 
point award for the play for the drop is in 
grudging recognition of the fact that most 
of the time superior skill will not be nec- 
essary on a hand like this one. 

5 Win the club ace, lead to a high heart 
and take a spade finesse — 10. Win the club 
ace, cash one high spade, play hearts, dis- 
carding the dub queen, then take the spade 
finesse — 5. Proceed as above but without cash- 
ing a high spade first — l . 

The situation is different from that in Ques- 
tion 2. Here, you have only two trumps ;n 
dummy, and if you cash a top trump first, 
guarding against a singleton queen in the 
West hand, you will be unable to take a sec- 
ond finesse and pick up four to the queen 
in the East hand— a holding that is far more 
likely (the odds arc about 4 to I ) than West's 
having the lone queen. To succeed against 
this distribution, you must leave a second 
entry to dummy; hence cashing all of the 
hearts in order to take an immediate dis- 
card receives credit only because it may not 
be necessary to finesse twice in the trump 
suit. Finally, one spade finesse is better than 
trying to drop a doubleton queen; thus the 
one-point award. 

b After taking the dub ace, lead the 
heart 10 and let it run unless covered; if it 
loses, cash a high heart to see if it is nec- 
essary to repeat the finesse — 10. Cash the 
heart ace (or king), then go to dummy with 
a spade and run the heart 10 if it is not cov- 
ered — 8. Cash a top heart but then lead a 
low heart to the second round of trumps - 7. 
Cash the top hearts, then run diamonds— 2. 

The only real danger is that trumps may 
not split. The top-rated play preserves chanc- 
es to make the contract against East's hav- 
ing all five of the missing hearts. The sec- 
ond choice guards against his holding four 
to the queen-jack. The third plan gets a 
slightly reduced award because although it 


succeeds as far as the trump suit is con- 
cerned, it needlessly increases the risk of 
a diamond ruff. As for the fourth award, 
cashing two top hearts is superior to tak- 
ing two heart finesses or attempting to 
ruff clubs at once. 

7 Win the ace of hearts, draw trumps, 
ruff your third diamond, then lead the 8 of 
hearts — 10. Take the heart finesse at the first 
trick; if it loses, finesse against West for the 
queen of dubs — 2. 

Overtricks are not important, so by refus- 
ing the heart finesse and playing as first de- 
scribed, you will make the contract against 
every possible distribution. Whoever even- 
tually wins the second heart trick with the 
king will have to lead clubs or give you a 
ruff and discard. Taking two finesses is worth 
far less than playing the sure thing, but I 
am awarding two points because the heart 
finesse might win, and because I have ar- 
bitrarily given West the queen of clubs and 
you guessed right. 

8 After winning the heart ace, cash the 
king and ace of diamonds, then finesse in 
spades if necessary — 10. Cash the ace and 
king of spades, then if necessary cash the di- 
amond king and finesse the diamond 9 — 6. 
Cash the diamond king, then finesse against 
East for the diamond queen — /. 

On the face of it, making your contract de- 
pends upon guessing which finesse will suc- 
ceed. But you can give yourself an extra 
chance by trying to drop a queen in one 
suit before committing yourself to a finesse 
in the other. With eight cards in diamonds 
and only seven in spades, there is a much 
better chance of dropping the doubleton 
queen of diamonds. The final one-point 
award is for taking the diamond finesse the 
proper way — by first cashing the king to 
perhaps drop a singleton queen in West's 
hand without losing the chance to pick up 
four to the queen in East's hand. 

9 After winning the club queen, lead to 
your spade ace, then return to dummy for a 
second spade lead — 10. Take a deep finesse 
against the spade jack on your first trump 
lead — 6. Take a simple finesse against the 
king on your first spade lead — 3. 

You don't mind giving up one trump trick 
if it will enable you to avoid losing two. Cash- 
ing the ace of spades, then leading the next 
spade from dummy eliminates guesses and 
wins against all the combinations you can 
cope with; at the same time it also elim- 
inates the danger of a club ruff. Add a bonus 
of one point if, after cashing the ace of 
spades, you went to dummy by ruffing a 
good diamond — your safest play to avoid 
any possibility of a ruff. 
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j O Win the opening diamond. draw tnnnp'. 
cash your remaining diamonds . then lead to- 
w ard the 10 of hearts lt>. Lead tow ard the 
heart III immediately after drawing tramps, 
then repeat the finesse with the heart iaek 
later 4, Draw tramps mid lead to the heart 
10 : if the finesse loses, take the spade finesse 
later /, 

I'hc top award is for a sore thing. If Wot 
play s an honor when you lead a heart to- 
ward dummy, you take the ace and sur- 
render a heart trick, establishing a discard 
that makes the spade finesse unnecessary. 
If West plays low on the first heart and 
l ast wins, whatever he returns will give you 
your 12th trick. As for the second and third 
choices, there is a 75' , chance of your find- 
ing at least one of the two missing heart hon- 
ors in the West hand and only a 50 , chance 
that West will have started with the king of 
spades. 


1 £ /’lay the 4 of hearts from daman and 
win with the ace. then overtake the i lull king 
w ith the ace in dummy and continue clubs 
III. (in lip with the a nee a or jack of hearts 
and. if it w ins, lead the V of diamonds J'or a 
finesse 2. 

1 he lirsi choice preserves an entry to dum- 
my (on the third round of hearts) and en- 
sures nine tricks, although it I ast wins the 
queen of clubs and returns a low spade, 
you must put on the jack or 10 I'hc tie- 
fenders then cannot lake more than one 
trick in each suit before you make live clubs, 
two hearts and the diamond and spade aces 
for your contract. I'hc alternate line gets a 
little credit in case, by some miracle, the di- 
amonds arc favorably located and West hap- 
pens to he continuously end played and is 
eventually forced to give you nine tricks and 
your game. 

1 2 , 

another spade 10. Take two spade finesses 
4. Take one spade finesse, then eash I he spade 


Ordinarily, taking two finesses oilers a ”5' . 
chance of success. In this case, however, 
you are threatened with a possible heart 
mil' and should reject the percentage play 
in spades in order to avoid the greater dan- 
ger. (If Last has made a diabolical false- 
card with two or more hearts and KQs in 
spades, he has earned Ins victory. i Caking 
one spade finesse, then cashing the ace wins 
only against the king-queen doubleton in 
the West hand and fails in the cases where 
he holds the king or queen alone. Still, if 
you chose to lead the 10 of spades from 
dummy, intending to go up w ith the ace any - 
way but hoping Last might foolishly cover 
with KQx.you ha* e earned a Christmas one- 
point bonus award. END 
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Loyalist of the me inth: 

very Christ mils tor 20 years. 
JoeCotlcr sent .1 hottleot Ballantine's 
Scotch to a rich uncle. List month 
Jix Cotier inherited S300.000 
from the same uncle. 


. It pays to be loyal. 




Be a Balluntines Loyalist 



Come to kccncland 
January 15th through 17th 
for an outstanding sale of 
Thoroughbred horses of all ages. 
W rite Post Office Bov 1 6U0 
Lexington. Kentucky 41)501 


Thanks 
bo you 
ibs 

working 
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Odyssey of an 




To Winslow Homnr. fishing ivas an art. and ho 
ivas a mast or of it. Ho could cast a fly ivith a 
stroke us delicate as any in his paintings and 
relished I /it? fight of trout or pike. An obscure 
body of ivork reflects a lifetime's search for sport 

by Frank Sleeper and Robert Cantwell 




CONTINUED 


Odyssey 


A month after he suffered a stroke, the old 
man shot a bear. Usually he used a gun only 
on the woodchucks that molested his vege- 
table garden: he plugged them between the 
eyes. But this occasion was different. It meant he still 
had good sight and a steady hand. He made a sketch of 
the bear being carried out of the woods — more reassur- 
ance: he could still sketch. TVvo days later ho went fish- 
ing. Ordinarily he did not record his catches, but this 
time, on the register of the North Woods Club in the Ad- 
irondacks. he noted a five-pound pike caught in a pond, 
and signed his name— Winslow Homer. 

At 72. Homer was a short, bald, quizzical-appearing 
gentleman, often dressed in expensive but rumpled 
clothing, a long bow tie loosely knotted uround an old- 
fashioned collar such as clergymen wore. A drooping 
mustache, heavy eyebrows and genial crow's-feet 
around his eyes gave him the appearance of a success- 
fully retired confidence man. He could handle a canoe 
adeptly. He could sail (but did not like to) and until he 
was 66 he regularly made his way each summer to a wil- 
derness cabin he had built on the headwaters of the 
Tourilli River in Canada, a canoe-and-trail trip that ex- 
hausted men half his years. He could use an ax for chop- 
ping wood or hewing timbers for a cabin. He was an ex- 
cellent cook, the camp cook on fishing expeditions — no- 
body knows how many, but probably hundreds spread 
over half a century. 

But above all Winslow Homer loved to fish. The man 
who is ranked with Thomas Eakins as one of the :wo 
great American painters left proof of his love of the sport 
in drawings, oils, and especially in watercolors. works 
such as Leaping Tmut . in which the colors of the fish and 
of the lily pads gleam like gems, or the silent, windless 
world evoked by his magnificent Trout Fishing. Lake St 
John, with a dark, treelined shore, a canon highlighted 
above smooth, slate-gray water, and only the faint line of 
the long rolling cast providing a whisper of action. 

Homer is better known for another kind of work— his 
paintings of the ocean, the Maine fishermen in The Fog 
Warning or The Herring Net. or the Negro drifting help- 
lessly. menaced by storms and sharks, in The Gulf 
Stream. But along with these Homer left more than HO 
sketches and paintings of fishing on streams and lakes: 
usually the subject was fly casting, an art at which he ex- 
celled. If Homer was the best painter of fish and fis.ier- 
men, he was also the best fisherman among artists. 

Not that angling was his only sport. He was one of the 
first artists, if not the first, to publish a drawing of Amer- 
ican football, and he was among the earliest to depict ice 
skating when that craze (sparked by the sales of import- 
ed German skates for 25C a pair) swept the country in the 
1850s. He pictured harness racing, duck shooting, moun- 
tain climbing. deerstalking, croquet, tobogganing, yacht 
racing and white-water canoeing with an eye seldom 
equaled for the unstudied action of sport. Degas was Ho- 
mer's superior in depicting jockeys and racehorses, and 
Homer's best sports scenes were certainly no better than 
the finest of Eakins or George Bellows, but he differed 
from these other masters in the wide range of his sport- 


ing interests. His devotion to fishing persisted over dec- 
ades of changing styles, changing conditions in his own 
life, changing tastes, changing interests. 

Oddly enough, no one has ever written about Winslow 
Homer the fisherman. There are between 200 and 300 
scholarly books and critical articles focusing on various 
aspectsof his life and art. but not one on his fishing. Take 
Lakelburilli. the subject of some of his finest watercolors. 
No one had ever journeyed there to do research until this 
article was conceived. 

In view of the trouble getting to Tourilli. the lack of 
scholarly study is understandable. Heading north from 
New York you cross Connecticut on Route 91 and take a 
lUO-mile detour, twisting and turning to the Canadian 
border, then drive up the TVans-Canada Highway into 
Quebec City and there find the right road (if you can) to 
the paper-mill town of St. Raymond, where you must ask 
directions, utilizing hand-waving and pidgin french, to a 
dirt road that you follow for 13 miles to a green bam. 
There you blow your horn three times. Three sisters. Hel- 
en. Georgina and Wilhclmina Van Fclson. live in a house 
across theSte. Anne River. Their late uncle. George Van 
Fclson. was Homer's friend and fishing guide. When the 
sisters, all in their 70s. hear the blasts of the horn— and 
they do not always — they cross the river in a dinghy and 
ferry pilgrims to the opposite shore. A five-day, 1,750- 
mile trip, much of it over narrow, potholed roads, was re- 
quired to get to Homer's Quebec fishing grounds. And 
that was just the beginning. 

Homer admired fish: he liked their colors, the shining sil- 
vers and reds, and loved the action they provided, their 
courage and fighting strength. But they were also to him 
a staple food. At Prout's Neck. Maine, where he had his 
studio on some family property, he fished almost daily. 
He caught flounder, blackfish and dinners (Tautogo/a- 
brus adspersus. bony but good-tasting). Wearing his 
black bow tie. a clean white shirt and an ordinary suit 
coat, he carried the tackle a few yards from his studio 
door and fished from the bank. The kitchen garden that 
he fiercely protected from woodchucks contained, along 
with carnations, heliotropes and wild flowers, the on- 
ions. radishes, potatoes and other such vegetables 
that supplemented his fish dinners. He baked potatoes, 
scrubbing them until the skins were thin and burying 
them in the ashes of his fireplace. He was quite a bottle 
man. spending no less than $1U a week for liquor, a lot 
of spirits for a solitary sort, considering that he ordinar- 
ily drank rum. Unless ho used it to start fires on cold 
mornings, he must have had astounding drinking pow- 
ers. for his Maine neighbors insisted that ho was never 
suon drunk, or even tipsy. 

There was not any regular order to Homer's painting, 
fishing, cooking or. for that matter, drinking. Ho 
sketched on fishing trips., and during the winter at 
Prout's Neck he worked his sketches into oils or water- 
colors. He painted until he became hungry, and then 
carefully prepared almost gourmet meals. Along with un- 
finished canvases. nets and other props and a birch-bark 
canoe, his studio contained a great deal of fishing tackle 

commut'd 
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The Shell Heap (Homosassa, Florida/. 


Ko Men 
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Odyssey 


accumulated over half a century. His was not quite a soli- 
tary life— relatives lived nearby— but it was altogether 
independent of art circles. His activities were character 
ized by a sort of untidy elegance, or elegant untidiness. 

Homer began to fish at the age of six in Fresh Pond in 
Cambridge. Mass., about a mile from Harvard. It was 
1842 and his family had moved from Boston to a house on 
Massachusetts Avenue. Fresh Pond is now surrounded 
by a municipal park and the manicured grounds of a 
home for the aged, but then it was a brush-lined pool 
filled with small bass and perch. Homer and his two 
brothers used to get up early, dig earthworms in the gar 
den. and hike across the fields, passing on the way the 
elm tree under which not long before George Washing- 
ton took command of the Continental Army, 

Homer continued to fish as he grew up; he skated and 
later liked music and dancing and. according to one Bos- 
ton contemporary, "had the usual number of love af- 
fairs." Nobody specified how many were "usual" in Bos- 
ton. but Homer, during his career, painted a great many 
seductive girls, all graceful, pensive and modestly invit- 
ing. He painted so many, in fact, that Henry lames, in an 
early criticism of Homer's work, deplored his "girls in 
calico sun-bonnets straddling beneath a cloudless sky 
upon the national rail fence... suggestive of a dish of 
rural doughnuts and pie." 

At 19 Homer was supposed to start working in a hab- 
erdashery. But about this time his father happened to 


road a newspaper advertisement: "Boy Wanted, to ap- 
prentice in the shop of John Bufford. lithographer." 
Homer took that position instead. His hours were from 
eight to six, six days a week, and lie received no salary. 
Instead, his apprentice fee was $300 annually. 

During these years Winslow fished at dawn in Fresh 
Fond before hiding his rod in the bushes and carrying 
his catch home for the family breakfast. Then he would 
take the stage to Boston. His first job for Bufford de- 
manded a degree of professional competence. He was 
to draw a dozen sheet-music covers— Croquet Polka. 
Wheelbarrow Polka. Kotv Darling, and others of the 
sort for Oliver Ditson. a large music publisher. A while 
later Homer was given the task of depicting the 42 mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Senate, hardly an assign- 
ment to inspire the fervor of a man who liked to paint 
pretty girls. 

These drawings were rush jobs. Bufford had once 
done his own drawings, but now. with an artist of con- 
siderable ability and industry on hand, he limited himself 
to handing Homer the next order. The composer Gioac- 
chino Kossini was reputed to be so lazy that when he was 
writing an opera lying in bed and an aria fell to the floor, 
he wrote another rather than get out of bed to pick up the 
first. It Was otherwise with Homer. One of his fellow ap- 
prentices remembered that Homer was kept so busy that 
when he finished one drawing he dropped it on the floor 
and started the next, one of the other apprentices retriev- 
ing the sketch. 



The Lone Boat Incar North Woods Club. Adirondacksj. 
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During Homer's second year Hufford magnanimously 
paid him S5 a week. He also reduced 1 lomor's apprentice 
fee to S100. On Feb. 24. 1857. his 21st birthday. Homer 
quit, saying he would not be* a slave to any man again. 
After that, he never held a regular job. For the next 15 
years he was primarily a magazine illustrator, lie reso- 
lutely refused to provide material about himself to biog- 
raphers. but he once remarked that these years were the 
most interesting in his life. When he left John Bufford's 
he did not walk far— just down the street to the Ballou 
building, where he rented a studio. Tin: building was a 
brand-new. imposing structure constructed with the 
profits from Ballou s Pictorial Drawing-Room Compan- 
ion. the first large illustrated weekly in America, whose 
success transformed journalism, The magazine was the 
property of Maturin Murray Ballou, son of a famous dor- 
gyman. He became an editor at 18 to avoid going to Har- 
vard. Subsequently, he was to he .i real-estate promoter, 
hotel builder, world traveler, dramatist and a founder of 
The Boston Globe. 

Ballou welcomed Homer .mil by luly of that year the 
magazine was introducing the young artist to ils readors 
with an impressive spread of a traffic tie-up on the cor- 
ner of Winter. Washington and Summer streets near the 
Ballou office. "The local view upon this page,, said the. 
caption, "drawn expressly for us by Mr. Winslow 1 lomer 
of this city.. .represents one of the busiest and most 
brilliant spots in all Boston." Tin; most brilliant spot in 
Boston, in Homer's view, included a pair of frightened 


horses driven by an apathetic coachman, a policeman 
waving his arms ineffectually, a few stray dogs, an organ 
grinder and his monkey, and several fashionably dressed 
ladies and gentlemen waiting to cross the street. 

The success of Ballou's Pictorial Draiving-Room Com- 
panion had inspired a weekly not limited to drawing 
rooms: Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. published 
in New York and featuring such subjects as the turf, ex- 
ploring expeditions, balloons, prizefights, billiards and 
murders. The success of this hold venture prompted the 
Harper Brothers book-publishing firm to start Harper's 
Weekly: A lournal of Civilization. Six weeks after 
Winslow Homer was featured in Ballou's, his famous 
double-pugo spread of football at Harvard appeared in 
Harper s Weekly. Football is not supposed to have begun 
at Harvard until 1872. but a rough-and-tumble form of the 
game had long been played there, the annual encounter 
of the freshmen and sophomores being known as Bloody 
Monday. The sketches were typical of Homer's lowbrow, 
mock-heroic work and decidedly inappropriate for Matu- 
rin Ballou's genteel magazine.. One of them focused on 
the leader of the sophomores- tall, determined and 
stern, having removed his coat for the coming struggle, 
though otherwise fashionably dressed, even to his top 
hut facing a horde of apprehensive freshmen who ap- 
pear to be doing their best to look pugnacious. That was 
Homer s first contribution to the journal of civilization, 
which was to keep him busy for tin* next 17 years. 

After six months. Harper's had a circulation of tiO.(HK) 
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and was crowding Hallou's out of drawing rooms. Both 
magazines competed for Homer's work, but Harper's 
used t lit? crowd scenes and outdoor sketches that 1 lomer 
liked, whereas Ballou's idea of a lively picture was "A 
Boston Watering-Cart, by our artist. Mr. Homer.” Most 
of the Homer drawings in Ballou's were portraits made 
from photographs, such as the Boston postmaster, the 
city surveyor, or "Mine. LaBorde. the prima donna." 

In the fall of 1859 Homer moved to New York and rent- 
ed a studio near the Harper's printing plant. Ballou's 
went out of business three months later. The Ian. 14. 
1880 issue of Harper's featured Homer's first picture of 
his new city: Skatin g on the Ladies' Skating-Fond. Cen- 
tral Park. The crowded ponds were ideal for Homer s tal- 
ents. animated and boisterous scenes, courtly couples 
gliding sedately past upended beginners a news pic- 
ture and social history combined, but still of lasting in- 
terest when Homer duplicated his illustration in a beau- 
tiful watercolor. This was a pioneering work that in- 
spired innumerable Currier & Ives lithographs. 

Now 23, Homer was reserved, amiable and polite. He 
never talked about art and once said that a painter 
should not look at pictures: the rarest thing was finding 
an artist who knew a good thing when he saw it. 

The University of New York had fallen on such hard 
times that rooms in its building on Washington Square 
were rented for lodgings, and a group of eminent artists 
who had their studios there invited Homer to join them. 
The building itself was' a Gothic tower of dull-brown mar- 
ble. resembling a medieval jail, with long dim corridors 
and steep stairs. Homer's room was on the fourth floor, 
with a single window looking out over the treetops in the 
park. It was a gloomy place. The first artist who lived 
there committed suicide by jumping from the tower. But 
Homer was rarely depressed, traveling to a dance at 
West Point, a horse race at Saratoga or the beach at New- 
port- The technique used by the pictorial journals was 
wood engraving. The sketch was transferred to a square 
of boxwood. The white spaces were cut away, leaving 
only the lines of the drawing itself. If in writing a letter 
you cut away the paper to leave just the letters, the dif- 
ficulty would be comparable. Professional cutters trans- 
ferred the artists pictures to the wood blocks, but Homers 
room had a shaving-filled, workshop look to it. nonethe- 
less. Around him less occupied artists loafed and gos- 
siped. "One of you boys fill my pipe for me: I'm too busy.'' 
he would say. 

The Civil War interrupted this life. Homer made three 
trips to the front for Harper's, and his first great oil paint- 
ing. Prisoners from the Front, suddenly made him as fa- 
mous as an artist as he had been as a magazine illustra- 
tor. After the war lie spent several months in Paris. 

The record of I lomer's adult fishing begins after his re- 
turn from France: he spent the summers of 1868 and 1869 
in the White Mountains, fishing the headwaters of the 
Merrimack. He moved next in the fall and winter of 1869 
to the newly discovered angling paradise of thu Adiron- 
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dacks. In 1864 Thaddeus Norris had published the first 
comprehensive American work on fly fishing. Trout Fish- 
ing in the Adirondack s. and Homer went to Keene Valley 
on the Ausable River, the place that Norris had praised 
most highly. 

From Keene Valley a trail ran up Johns Brook around 
Mount Marcy. the highest Adirondack peak. The trail 
was hacked out by a hunter known as Old Mountain 
Phelps, who became a Homer model in the wilderness 
scene. TWo Guides. Next Homer and a fellow artist. John 
Fitch, went to a farm southwest of Mount Marcy, set in a 
country of streams and beaver ponds where Winslow 
would fish on and off for the rest of his life. Eliphalet Ter- 
ry. a friend of Fitch's who had abandoned a career as a 
landscape painter to become a woodsman, had built a 
cabin here near the village of Minerva. The farm subse- 
quently became known as the North Woods Club, but 
then it was only a logged-off hilltop clearing, stumps dot- 
ting the fields. The journey from New York was long — 
the night boat to Albany, a train to Saratoga, a 50-mile 
stagecoach ride to Chestertown on the Schroon River, 
then a day-long wagon ride over mountain roads. 

The first of Homer's fishing pictures to be published 
was The Fishing Party in Appleton's Journal, another 
weekly rival of Harper's, in the autumn of 1869. He was 
back at the Minerva farm the next summer, the year of 
his esteemed Adirondack Lake, which depicts a fisher- 
man on a fallen tree outlined against shining water. 
Some time after this Homer persuaded the wife of the 
lighthouse keeper at Ten Pound Island in Gloucester Har- 
bor to take him as a boarder, and since the only commu- 
nication with the mainland was by dory he had all the se- 
clusion he wanted to paint and to fish. He made a major 
financial sacrifice in so concentrating his work. 

Until 1875 Homer continued to contribute occasional 
pieces to Harper's, such as a sketch when he was sum- 
moned for jury duty. The magazine paid him S60 a page 
and took all the illustrations he could turn out. But in the 
early '70s Harper's began to battle the T\veed Ring, 
which had collected S200 million in graft. Thomas Nast. 
with his savage cartoons, soon replaced Homer as the 
magazine's leading illustrator. 

Homer's fishing and harbor watercolors. which he was 
slowly producing, sold well enough when they were 
eventually exhibited in Boston, bringing in S75 to $125 
each, but it was a low-paid business compared to mag- 
azine illustrating. For his etching Fly Fishing. Saranac 
Lake he got only $15. 

In Homer’s fishing scenes action and tranquillity were 
often fused, as in the portrait of Eliphalet Terry that he 
painted when he returned to the Adirondacks in 1874. A 
portrait as such was not enough for Homer; he pictured 
Terry fishing from a boat, his dog beside him. A fish has 
just struck, and in the instant of arrested action Terry is 
preparing to play the fish and the dog is staring intently 
at the water. On the same trip Homer came back with 
Waiting fora Bite, a summer scene of three boys loafing 
on an uprooted tree, their lines in a weedy pond. 

Homer had become a master fly-fisherman although 
the sport was still almost unknown in the U.S. "He did 


not go in for expensive or elaborate tackle." his brother 
Charles said, "but he usually caught the biggest fish." A 
contemporary remembered his skill in casting among the 
lily pads in the backwaters of the Squannacook River in 
Massachusetts, and his adroitness in playing fish, which 
he seldom failed to land. He fished in places then un- 
known, or little known, that later would become famous, 
such as the region near Hurley in the Catskills. He spent 
two summers there. The nearby rivers— the Esopus. the 
Beaver Kill, the Neversink, the Rondout— were to be cel- 
ebrated 20 years later in the writings of Theodore Gor- 
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don. Homer painted only one of the streams, the lesser- 
known Saw Kill. 

In 1883 Homer left New York for good. Various reasons 
were given for his leaving— an unhappy love affair, too 
much social life, too much drinking— but he shrugged off 
such rumors and said it was simply to avoid jury duty. 
Hu had been called for one month's service every year 
since his sketch of jurors appeared in Harper's 14 years 
before. After he moved to Prout's Neck, he often took 
great pleasure in calculating that he saved one year of 
his life In every 12 by being out of New York. 
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The pattern ol his life changed: there wore no longer 
the regular summer trips and winter studio work. He 
stayed inProut’s Neck through the summer and wintered 
in Nassau and Cuba. On a southern trip taken for his fa- 
ther's health. Homer found super!) bass fishing and fine 
scenery for watercolnrs on Florida's St Johns River 
Meanwhile, the Adirondaeks had been set aside as the 
New York Forest Preserve and fishing and hunting clubs 
proliferated on privately owned tracts surrounded by 
state-held wilderness. One of these was the North 
Woods Club, of which his brother Charles was among 20 


charter members. It was a modest club by the standards 
of the time, owning only 5.000 acres, including eight 
ponds. The land was acquired by North Woods for $40 
and a wagon. 

On his visits Homer fished steadily for trout and 
pike, and a fern-bordered spring on the shore of Mink 
Pond soon became known as Homer's Spring because 
he used it to chill his liquor. Members of the club 
were expected to list their catches on the club record, 
but Homer rarely did. One July day in 1891 he jotted 
down "killed five trout." and a year later he made an- 


other laconic note, "killed seven trout." What prompt- 
ed these particular listings is unknown. 

In the winter of 1890 ho was in Florida, completing his 
airy, luminous, light-suffused St. Johns River landscapes 
and the familiar Buss Fishing. Florida. About that time 
Homer heard of sportsmen moving into Quebec, where 
the big fish were still to be found. 

The Tourilli Club, largely composed of Canadians, 
leased 355 square miles, including the east and west 
branches of the Ste. Anno River, the Tourilli River, and 
all lakes and rivers to which these two wore sources. 
Membership was limited to 50. with an entrance fee of 
$250 and annual dues of S50. 

The clubhouse itself was made of spruce logs, with 
an enormous stone chimney, a sizable living room, and 
rooms for 20 guests and lti guides. The club kept 80 ca- 
noes and floats on its lakes and streams, put in 40 or 50 
miles of new trails each year and kept kennels of span- 
iels fur the fall partridge shooting. The clubhouse stood 
on the spur of a mountain overlooking the Sle. Anne and 
the mountains on the opposite shore. Five- and six- 
course meals, with coffee on the clubhouse veranda, 
were served by Mme. Lessard. the steward's wife, a cook 
whose reputation and recipes reached far beyond the 
wilderness. 

It was too civilized. Winslow I lomor found after he had 
joined. There were those American members Rockefel- 
lers. Roosevelts and Sultonstalls so after a short time 
1 lomor moved on to the extreme limits of the club’s enor- 
mous property, to Lake Tourilli itself where a small lodge 
had been built. Lodge-building was a major undertaking 
because all windows, doors, sashes, nails and furniture 
had to be hauled over the trail, a job requiring 24 men. 
Homer made his way there by the Ste, Anno, being poletl 
upriver by expert canoumen. The alternative was to walk 
along trails through the birch forest and then make a por- 
tage. a six-mile climb over two mountain ranges. A one- 
way trip took three days, with one night at Lake Cache 
and the next at Lake Rond. Because of the steep bluffs 
above the river, the shadows on the Ste. Anne came 
about two hours before sunset and the fishing was good 
at that time. The Tourilli Club property was so large it 
was possible for a wandering fisherman like- Homer to 
find lakes that were uncharted. 

In 1897 he returned to Lake St. John, where George 
Van Kelson had guided him. To reach it he took a steamer 
from Quebec 150 miles down the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Saguenay, just opposite the northernmost 
point of Maine. About a hundred miles up the Saguenay 
was the town of Chicoutimi, near where the Ha l la River 
flowed into Ha Ha Bay in the heavily wooded Laurentian 
Highlands. Immense dark headlands rose 1.500 feet 
above the Saguenay itself. This is the landscape which 
appears in his Three Men in a Canoe, a still, shadowy, 
half-twilight world of massive bluffs and smooth water, 
the small figures vital and alive against a background of 
nature remote, powerful, and yet not inhospitable to 
mankind. Above Chicoutimi the river changed character 
drastically, dropping in almost continuous falls and rap- 
ids from ils source on Lake St. John. The lake was in vir- 
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tually uninhabited country, and when Homer first visit- 
ed it he wrote. "This place suits me as if it were made for 
me by a kind of providence.'’ 

There he caught trout and ouananiche. a landlocked 
salmon. His acclaimed Fishing the Rapids. Saguenay, is 
one of half a dozen fine works he painted there: a big. 
flat-topped rock in midriver, a background of blue-green 
haze, the violent spray and turbulent white water, blue 
and orange-flecked in the foreground, the small dark fig- 
ure of the fisherman on the rock casting downstream. 
Homer did not paint the fishing line that is barely visible 
in the air. He took the pointed end of his brush and 
scratched the curve of the line through the paint. 

The river poured from the lake through Grande D6- 
charge and Petite D6charge. scenes that Homer ren- 
dered again and again: Entering the First Rapid. Under 
the Falls. Grand Discharge. Shooting the Rapids. Canoe 
in the Rapids. THp to Chicoutimi. He could never tire of 
the visual paradox of his white-water canoe scenes, the 
violence and tumult of nature allied with the certainty or 
concentrated composure of the men in canoes. 

In 1903 Homer wintered in Key West and found at 
Homosassa Springs in Florida what he called the best 
fishing in America. A village of some 200 population 
located 80 miles north of Tampa on the Gulf Coast, Ho- 
mosassa was unchanged since pre-Civil War days, aside 
from the building of an inn in 1882. The Crystal River, 
fed by Homosassa Springs— 55 feet deep. 150 feet wide, 
pouring out six million gallons an hour— always held 


fish, some 30 saltwater species making their way nine 
miles up the river to the spring. Homer rarely wrote 
letters, but now he enthusiastically sent word to his 
family of the species he was catching, listing channel 
bass, trout, black bass and sheepshead. In 1904 he pro- 
duced two masterpieces there. Homosassa River and 
The Shell Heap. He had a notion of a different kind of 
picture — a waterculor of a fish that he said made him 
think of "a new $20 gold piece." The result was Chan- 
nel Bass, a hooked fish shooting through blue water 
above a bottle-littered bottom. 

That year his brother Charles, who had grown wealthy 
as a chemist for a varnish company, was injured when he 
wrecked his new Stanley Steamer, and Winslow himself 
was forced to admit that he could not get around as he 
had in the past. He gave the cabin in Canada to George 
Van Felson, along with a valued watercolor. Leaping 
Trout. He was 72 years old when one morning early in 
May 1908 the postman found him helpless beside his stu- 
dio in Prout's Neck, unable to move or to speak. But his vi- 
tality after this stroke was amazing; in a month he insist- 
ed on going alone to the North Woods Club. He took an 
easier route, by rail to Montreal, and south through the 
Adirondacks. At the club he recorded, on June 25. that 
he had shot the bear, and two days later the register 
shows his return to fishing. Then he made a last visit to 
the Canadian cabin. Back at his studio in October he 
fished for smelt, cleaning and salting them and sending 
them to his sister-in-law with cooking instructions. 
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In December hi: woiil smith In Homnsassu again. In- 
stead of Inking his usual trip to tin: North Woods in thu 
summer of 1909. his extraordinary last ureal hurst of cre- 
ative work beuun. as he finished some distinguished 
painlinus. the somber Drill ivnntl and the moody duek- 
shootinu scene. Bight mull. i'll. Hut the iollmvinu summer 
lie was at his old fishinu haunts lor the last time before 
his death on Sept. 29. 1910. 

The dates on Homer's painlinus are not always indica- 
tions of where they wore painted, lor sometimes years 
passed before he completed canvases in his studio from 
sketches made lonu before. There are hidden aspects to 
his work because of his dislike of notoriety. Homer's re- 
fusal to discuss auythinu with art critics was perhaps 
caused by a slight of some sort, a lonu-buried disappoint- 
ment. "I care nothinu for art." he wrote one critic. I do 
not wish to see my name in print again. ' He once said 
that he would rather fish than paint. 

He was not a recluse: lie had pleasant relationships 
with his brothers' families and with a tew Maine, neigh- 
bors. He liked to sell the property he owned there six 
hotels and HO cottages were built on the land during his 
lifetime -because the sales brought in money that he 
used to live on during periods of concentrated painting 
Hut he avoided the summer visitors, discouraged their 
company and was at ease only with the natives. 

The lack of consistent relations with the art world add- 
ed to the obscurity of his travels: he had no admiring Bos- 
well to note each fish caught or canvas painted. The wide 
distribution of his paintings contributed even further to 
his obscurity. In the Frick Art Reference Library in Now 
York, for instance, you can trace the travels of Hasting 
the Fly. a watercolor purchased in !H94 by Judge John 
Lowell, who willed it to his son. who in turn willed it to 
his widow. On her death in 1940 it passed to her daugh- 
ter. Countess of Berkeley, at Berkeley Castle. Glouces- 
tershire, England. Next the picture was in the posses- 
sion of her son. Francis Lloyd, a student of St. Paul's 
School of Concord. N.H.. and subsequently was owned 
by Mrs. Charles Henschel. with the final note in the ar- 
chives reading "see Ruth Kerr. Now York Social Regis- 
ter. 1959. p. 33H.” As another example, there are four 
Homer works named Adirondack Lake, one at the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. one at the Fogg museum at Har- 
vard. one at the University of Washington in Seattle, and 
a fourth in a private collection. There are two watercolors 
of Mink Pond at the North Woods Club - The Mink Pond 
at the Fogg, and Mink Lake. Adimiulacks at The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art . There is an Oi umnnichn Fishing at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and another by the 
same name in a private collection. There is Netting the 
Fish, at the Art Institute of Chicago. The No rlh Woods at 
a gallery in Manchester. N.H.. Fish and Butterflies at the 
Clark Art Institute in Williamslown. Mass.. Fisherman's 
Day at the Freer Gallery in Washington. To see all Ho- 
mer's fishing works would require travels almost as 
extensive as those of the painter. A few have been wide- 
ly reproduced, but no! more than a dozen are truly 
well known. 


Adding to the obscurity of Homer's travels is the fact 
that many of the landmarks of his time are gone. A road 
now leads into the Tourilli River country, but Homer's 
cabin, a possible tourist attraction, was burned recently 
by thu provincial government. It was considered a haz- 
ard. having fallen into decay: the roof was collapsing, 
plants grew through the floor, some of the logs were rot- 
ten. Soon after its destruction, the original clubhouse of 
the Tourilli Club nearby was also burned, thereby wip- 
ing out a bit more of Winslow Homer's past. The North 
Woods ( Hub has preserved Terry's cottage where Homer 
lived, and his studio in Proofs Neck is still intact, but the 
North Woods Club is limited to members and guests, and 
the P rout's Neck studio, informally maintained, has yet 
to be taken over by the state or Federal Government. It is 
a fragile structure and should be fireproofed at once: a 
fire on a windy winter night would wipe out the most im- 
pressive historical monument to Winslow Homer that is 
still standing. 

Following Homer's footsteps and studying his paint- 
ings leaves one wondering at his solitary devotion lo his 
subject, and at his carelessness in preserving the rec- 
ords of work that he must have known was great. Why 
was lie so offhanded? The artists he had known at the 
University Tower went on to careers that made them a 
part of the social life of their time. But Winslow Homer 
settled unobtrusively on the Maine coast, cooked his 
own meals, did his own housework, washed his own 
clothes and lived as simply as the fishermen who wen; 
his neighbors. After he was recognized as one of the 
greatest American artists, his lift: remained unchanged. 
In old ago. when his work was beginning to be regarded 
with awe. Homer continued in the same routine, merely 
arranging to have someone slop by every day to make 
sure that he was not dead. The style and subjects of his 
painting changed, from those sunhonneled girls that 
Henry James objected to in his early years lo the awe- 
some storms near the end. but fish and fishing remained 
a constant wherever lie was and whatever else he 
worked on. 

Fishing was his link to the common life, a constant sub- 
ject with ever-changing elements of skill and chance, a 
practical excuse to be outdoors: it was an end in itself, a 
world of vivid color, an aspect of nature at the opposite 
extreme from the winter storms, a side* of nature that was 
delicate, jeweled and gleaming with light. The noted 
Homer critic Philip Beam has observed that many great 
artists have pictured fishermen and fish, "each capturing 
some significant detail of aquatic lilc. but none showing 
more understanding, observation and skill than Homer." 
Homer was as sensitive to the nuances of art as the most 
erudite of his contemporaries, but unlike them he appre- 
ciated the values of the common life hidden under its 
simple exteriors, lames Fosbuvgh. the. manager of the. 
North Woods Glub. wrote of ”him: "The hunters and fish- 
ermen who populate his pictures were engaged in those 
activities in order to provide themselves with enough to 
eat. Their very lives depended on their skill. This Homer 
understood. He shared their lives." It was a sharing that 
vitalized the country's cultural life. END 
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V V L U I abolishes Christmas but no- 
body, absolutely nobody, abolishes UCLA, 
winner of its 49th game even with Coach 
John Wooden hospitalized. The victim this 
time: California at Santa Barbara 98-67. 

Santa Clara came to Salt Lake City, and 
Santa Clara went away again loaded with 
presents after beating Providence 97-92 in 
the final of the Utah Classic chiefly on Mike 
Stewart's 33 points. The Trojan Classic was 
won by Southern Cal, whose Vic (Small 
Package) Kelly, 5' 6', scored 20 points to 
put down Purdue 79-71. 

Maybe it was because they were playing 
past their curfew time, but Oral Roberts’ 
Titans fell fast asleep, snored away a 13- 
point lead and lost to Nevada of Las Vegas 
86-80, or maybe it was just Jimmie Baker, 
who scored 40 points for Vegas. 

New Mexico went down to Las Cruces 
this time to meet New Mexico State, but 
the outcome was the same, a victory, if 
only by a point, 68-67. The Lobos won 
with six points in the last 41 seconds, the 
final two on Darryl Minnicficld's layup. Lat- 
er. against Abilene Christian, they took 98 
shots, hit on 45 and won 103-74. 

Brigham Young got 60 points from Kre- 
simir Cosic as it drubbed Oklahoma State 
96-69 and fought off Utah State 88-80. 

1. UCLA (4-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (5-0) 

QP|| IT LI Many Kentuckians felt 
OUU I I I things would never be the 
same without Adolph Rupp. Last week, 
though, lamentations were turned to 
cheers — with some boos and a ripe grape- 
fruit thrown at the officials— when Rupp's 
successor, Joe Hall, carried on in the ba- 
ronial traditions. He shouted, slammed a 
clipboard to the floor and then ripped o(f 
his jacket and stomped on it, hoping to shake 
up the refs and his Wildcats. He did. Hall 
got two technical fouls and a rousing come- 
back from his players, who cut a 26-point 
deficit against North Carolina down to six 
points before the Tar Heels put on a spurt 
to squelch the Wildcats 78-70. Stirred up. 
Hall’s boys went on to win their own in- 
vitational tournament, beating Nebraska 
85-60 and, with Jim Andrews scoring 33 
points, whipping Oregon 95-68. 

Tennessee, winner of all six previous Vol- 
unteer Classics, this time lost to Missouri 
67-57 as the tournament's MVP, John 
Brown, had 23 points. The Tigers beat the 
Vols at their own wait-before-you-shoot 
game, sinking 64' , of their shots. 

Harry Larrabcc, a 5' 10' Texas guard, 
hit on all eight of his foul tries in the last 
3:30 as the Longhorns made up a 10-point 
gap and stunned Memphis State 80-79. Four 
other Southern powers — Maryland, Ala- 
bama, Vanderbilt and Southwestern Lou- 


isiana — won. The Terps stomped on George- 
town 99 -73 and theCrimson Tide beat Geor- 
gia Tech 89-73. Mississippi used an effec- 
tive 1-2-2 zone, but finally lost 59-57 to the 
Commodores, who also stopped Middle 
Tennessee 69-57. The Ragin' Cajuns had fils 
with Mercer before outrunning and outgun- 
ning the Bears 1 1 1-104. They also had trou- 
ble cracking McNeese State's slowdown 
tactics before winning 88-67. 

1. MARYLAND (4-0) 2. SW LOUISIANA (6-0) 

L AQ I Upsets abounded, and Princc- 
LrAO I ton. with Ted Manakas on a 
scoring binge, pulled off two. Manakas had 
29 points as the Tigers gave Virginia its 
first loss. 69-65, and then, in the opening 
round of the Marshall Memorial tourna- 
ment, he added 27 more in a 61 59 shocker 
over Florida State. Marshall, an 82-72 win- 
ner over Baylor in the first round, won the 
tournament by beating the Tigers 78-64. 
Florida State humbled Baylor in the con- 
solation game 85-67. 

Aron Stewart, the country's leading ju- 
nior college scorer two years ago, played 
his first game for Richmond, pumping in 

26 points as the Spiders came from 1 3 points 
back to overhaul Canisius 75-73. The ring- 
leader in LIU's 89-64 surprising win over 
previously unbeaten West Texas State was 
Ruben Rodriguez, a 6’ 6* Olympian from 
Puerto Rico who hauled down 21 rebounds 
and had 31 points. And Wittenberg got 18 
points from Pat Beasley to defeat Pitt 63 -54. 
Two other upsets were narrowly avoided 
when Jacksonville labored past St. Peter's 
96-89 in overtime and Penn nipped St. Jo- 
seph's 54-53 on a last-second jumper by 
Ron Haigler. 

Having a player named Brown was a big 
plus for three teams. With James Brown 
showing the way, Harvard dispatched Bos- 
ton University 102 92 before coming up a 
red-faced loser to Massachusetts 74-70. Ad- 
mittedly, it was Ken Charles' 70 points that 
sparked Fordham to three wins, boosting 
its record to 7-0, but Darryl Brown was in- 
strumental, too, scoring 36 points, blocking 

27 shots and hauling in 39 rebounds in the 
Rams' victories over Lafayette 82-70. Co- 
lumbia 84-66 and CCNY 73-57. And then 
there was the “ultimate Brown," Phil Brown 
of Brown, who led the Bruins with 31 points 
as they nipped Yale 70-69 and upset Man- 
hattan 61 54. 

1. PENN (4-0) 2. PROVIDENCE (3-1) 


MIDWEST 


Seeking more zip in his 
offense, Kansas Stale 
Coach Jack Hartman used three guards 
against North Texas State. That paid off 
handsomely, the team making 59 , of its 
shots in a 76-62 win. Against Iowa's 6' 9* 


front line. Hartman dumped his usual nian- 
to-man defense and used a zone. That 
worked, too, as the hulking Hawkeyes were 
outrebounded by State 41-36 and outscored 
68-62. Pure shooting by Lon Kruger and 
Danny Beard, rather than innovative tech- 
niques, brought a third win over Washing- 
ton. 71-64. 

Rounding out a superlative week for Big 
F.ight teams was three-time winner Kansas. 
After sacking Xavier 61 54. the Kansans 
took their own Jayhawk Classic by down- 
ing Texas Tech 67-51 and San Francisco 
60-58, the latter on Wilson Barrow's tip-in 
with 1 3 seconds to go. 

Colorado worked hard to go ahead of 
Long Beach State by a point and then — 
poof— the 49crs swished nine straight points 
and lived up to their ratings as they bombed 
the Buffaloes 93-69. 

“Even when you play the Little Sisters 
of the Poor you can get in trouble— if Moth- 
er Superior is a good outside shooter," said 
Loyola of Chicago Coach George Ireland. 
The Ramblers' outside shooters — Frank 
Sandersand John Willey — were superior and 
they did help overcome a 16-point deficit 
to tie Minnesota 77-all with 2:39 left, but 
the Gophers prevailed 87-81. 

Fred Schaus' memory helped Purdue de- 
feat Miami of Ohio. Trailing 48-39 and with 
6‘ 1 1 ' John Garrett benched with four fouls, 
Schaus recalled the time at West Virginia 
when he waited too long to put Jerry West 
back in a game. Thus, with 12:19 remain- 
ing. he told Garrett to go to it. He did with 
a passion, getting 18 quick points, includ- 
ing the winning basket with two seconds 
left for a 66-65 win. 

After watching Butler beat Occidental 
78-53, Mel Daniels of the Indiana Pacers 
could not resist giving some tips to Daryl 
Mason of the Bulldogs, who had made just 
nine of 36 shots in four games. "You're 
shooting too far back over your head," Dan- 
iels said. "Shoot out front and follow 
through." Heeding the advice. Mason sank 
seven of 1 1 shots in an 88-82 overtime win 
against Western Kentucky. The Bulldogs 
could have used Daniels himself in their 
next outing, when they were outclassed by 
Ohio State 86-55. 

Responding to a question by the P.A. an- 
nouncer, fans voted to let Marquette Coach 
Al McGuire keep his long hair, as well they 
should. The Warriors clipped Xavier 70-52. 
Detroit tried four different men on Mich- 
igan's Henry Wilmore, all to no avail. The 
Wolverines won 74-65 and Wilmore had 31 
points. Oklahoma City, which earlier had 
lost at SMU by 23 points, got quick re- 
venge by beating the Mustangs at home 
85 -77 and then, with Marvin Rich getting 
36 points, stopped TCU 106-65 

1. MARQUETTE (4-0) 2. ORAL ROBERTS (4-1) 
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Adam. The brown cigarette. 
Gelling back lo nalural lasle. 



Kmg: 20 mg."iar." 1.4 mq. 

Eflra long: 21 mg jW* 15 mean tv. p* ogirwu b v FTC method 


Brown makes the difference. 

The special brown wrapper actually 
adds to Adam's natural, mellow flavor. 
Adam. It's a good taste to get back to. 


ifefl - FILTERS 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 



The First Freedom 


I 

Freedom from 
the worry of taxes 
consuming the estate 
you leave them. 



You've made your will. 

But you know that today a will 
alone won't prevent taxes from 
diminishing your estate. So you 
worry. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
can help free you from this worry. 

A First Trust Officer, together 
with your lawyer, can show you 
how Personal Trusts— and 
other legal vehicles— can keep 
taxes from consuming your estate. 


They will cover every detail 
of estate planning with you. 
Especially your two most important 
tax savings: the marital deduction, 
and avoiding the second tax 
when your family trust passes 
from your wife to your children. 
They'll explain everything. 

Your First Trust Officer, guided 
by your estate plan, will give your 
beneficiaries his complete personal 
attention. 


He understands your concern 
about insuring your family's welfare. 
After all, he s a family man, too. 

Why not check with your lawyer 
and call Dan Wegner at (312) 732-4301. 
He can free you from worry. 



First National Bank 
of Chicago 

Personal Trust Service 




Have you seen 
the new Avis buttons? 



This is one of the terminals of The Wizard of Avis. The most 
sophisticated computer in the travel world. You’ll find it at the Avis counter. 
For speed, accuracy, and reliability, nothing can beat it. 


The Wizard of Avis. It makes Avis 
the most buttoned-up rent a car 
company in the world. 

It confirms reservations instantly. 
You’ll get the kind of car you want. 
Where you want it. When you want it. 

If you’re in The Wizard’s Golden 
File— The Wizard’s permanent file — 
when you reserve a car, your rental form 
can already be printed up and ready to 
sign when you reach the Avis counter. 

What’s more, when you turn in your 
car, The Wizard computes your bill 
automatically and may find you qualify 
for a lower rate. 

Just as important as what The Wizard 
can do is what it can’t do. 

It can’t forget a reservation. 

Or lose one. 


It can’t make a mistake in spelling. 
Or arithmetic. Your hills are letter- 
perfect. And number-perfect. 

It can’t rent you a car that’s been 
set aside for servicing or repairs. That’s 
comforting. 

It can’t honor stolen credit cards. 
That’s comforting, too. Unless you’re 
trying to use one. 

The Wizard of Avis. Now at many 
Avis counters. Soon almost everywhere. 

Our old buttons are 
all a lot of fun. 

Our new ones are 
all business. 



lie, 

w 0/: 


Avis rents the dependable Dodge and other fine cars. 

..... . ....... i'STEM IN 
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MICHaiN: 

TH€ OUTP€RK)RM€R 


The inside story of the world’s 
first Steel-Belted Radial. 

No one makes steel-belted radial tires like 
Michelin. Partly because Michelin invented them 
and has more experience in radial tire making 
than any of the newcomers. Mostly because 
Michelin makes its radials differently. With crafts- 
manship that starts with Michelin’s own materials 
and finishes with meticulous inspection of each 
tire. The kind of craftsmanship that pays off in per- 
formance. not promises. Twice the mileage of a 
conventional tire. Tread-on-the-road control for 
easy, safe handling. The safety of Michelin’s own 
steel-belted radialconstruction.Michelinsareout- 
performers... Michelin builds them that way. 


The Outperformer 


• the Yellow Pages for your nearest Michelin d 



These are 
the first cigars 
gu arant eed 
to taste as fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


At last, it's here. 

The first cigar guaranteed fresh 
no matter what. 

Garcia y Vega. A cigar so great, 
it deserves to taste as fresh as it 
did on the day it was made. 

So we invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new ^ 
blue seal. The pouch inside is 
like a portable humidor. We call 
it Flav-R-Gard . It doesn't look 
very different. But it is probably 
one of the best things to happen to 
cigars since the Indians invented 
them. 



You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vega's new humidor pack most 
everywhere. 

At prices for every purse. 

In the most popular cigar 
* shapes. 

'a? ^ - Taste a great cigar. 

%*W * Taste a Garcia y Vega. 

Garcia y Vega has been 

r r around since 1882. 

But we still keep getting 
fresh ideas. 





New! 


Introducing English Coronas 
in the new humidor tube. 25C, 



The first individual cigar guaranteed fresh no matter what. 
The secret's in our Flav-R-Loc * tube. 


We're from 
Harrison and Halsted. 



It was a tough neighborhood in 
1889. But Jane Addams wanted to be 
where the people were. So that's 
where she founded Hull House. A 
place where you could go when you 
needed help. Or wanted to help. 

Today, Hull House lives in twenty 
Chicago neighborhoods, including 
Woodlawn, Uptown, LeClaire Courts, 
and North Halsted Street. And it still 
works the same way. Neighbors 


helping neighbors. To find a job, 
learn a new language, organize a 
group, resolve a family problem, or 
just plain feel useful. 

If you think that's the way things 
should work, Hull House can always 
use some more help . . . neighbor. 

The 20 Houses of Hull House. 
Neighbors helping neighbors. 

HULL HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 3179 Broadway. Chicago. Illinois 60657 
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Slow down. Take some lime off, 
and get to know 


THE 

AMERICAN 

WILDERNESS 


When was the last lime you enjoyed 
the solitude of a long, lonely stretch of 
beach.’ Breathed fresh, clean sweet air ' 
Fished in a crystal-clear mountain 
stream, and felt rested and renewed by 
"...the tonic of wilderness"? 

Yes. there is still some "wild Amer- 
ica" left, despite man s abuses. Come 
with us now, lar beyond the crowded 
parking lots and picnic tables, to the 
little-known, unspoiled wilds where na- 
ture is still the dominant force and man 
is only a visitor. 

^ <>u"!l experience lire joy 
and the challenge ot meeting 
nature on its own terms 
Iftfie is what it is m.//\ like to roue!! 
it in the wilderness I It rough magnificent 
photographs and Incly text filled with 
personal ohsersutions. anecdotes and 
experiences of ax id oindoorsmcn and 
conservationists, you'll know what ii 
feels like to ride a lior-c through the high 
Sierra .roam from the slornt -racked 
coast ol Maine north io Newfoundland 
...view the stratified profile of the 
earth's geological past in the Cirand 
Canyon discover outrageous beauty 
in the wilds of Alaska, where there is a 
glacier bigger than Rhode Island. 


A unique series of hooks, 
as useful as they are beautiful 

The Americas Wilderness series 
is more than a collection of beautiful 
books. Fach volume is also an adventur- 
ous narrative of men and the forces of 
nature, a fact-tilled natural history that 
describes the geology, the climate, and 
the ecological relationships between the 
living erealf es and the land.., a valu- 
able referet.ee source for the entire 
family for the naturalist, outdoorsman. 
the curious traveler and the serious stu- 
dent. 

If you've ever enjoyed going into the 
woods and mountains to fish. hike, pic- 
nic or just to watch the splendor of a 
sunrise, you'll want to enjoy a 10-day 
free examination of lire Hii;li Sierra, 
the introductory volume in I tit Amuri- 
< o Y\ ii i >i rni’ss series. It's yours with 
our compliments, when you mail the 
coupon below. 


I .tell hardbound book in the series is 
by 10' it inches, contains 200 pages 
with 40. OHO or more words of text and 
more than loo illustrations, with an 
average of 85 pages of full color. 


Roam through The High Sierra for 


An important new series 

from the Editors of 


10 days free as your introduction to 



THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS Series 


Journey to the past and discover the high Sierra with the earliest 
explorers. W itness the bonanzas and tragedies of the emigrants, in- 
cluding the ill-fated Donncr party. The Calaveras skull fraud. The 
Great Ice Age controversy. Learn how the Sierra Nevada got the 
way it is, and what is happening to it now. 

Finnic title- include: The Grand Canyon. 

The Saithe.ni 'Coaa, 
Wild AhnKn. 

'Hie I i rrsiladex. 

Tin S' or III Wood f . 


Yes, I would like to examine I lie Hiyh Sierra. 

I’le.isc send it to me tor til days' tiee ovum nation 
and enter my subscription to Tut Asti mi \s 

NX n hi km ss ft t decide to keep / H..T NAW| 

I will pay $5.95 ($<i,25 in Canada) plus shipping 

and hamtlinir. I will then receive I mure volumes 

in Tin Ami kicas Wain km ss senes, shipped a aodkiss 

volume at a time evei v oihermomli I a. hi, >5. os 

($6.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling 

and comes on a 10-day lice examination basis. c.ir 

There is no minimum number of hooks that I imi'l 

buy. and I may cancel m\ subscription ai anv tunc 

simply by notifying you. 


It I do not choose io keep 1 lie Ihvh Sien.i I 
return the book w/.'.v.n ,si days. tuy wibscnp 
lor future volumes wiii he canceled, and I wdl 
be under any further obligation. 


MAIL TO: TIMK-LIFK HOOKS TIME \ l.lli: HI II.UIXC; f!: .. . 


If IMF 



FOR 

THE RECORD 


PRO BASKETBALL -NBA I he Boston Celtic*. los- 
crs of onl> three games all season, ran their latest 
» inning streak to eight as Center Dave Cowcns 
again lei! the way with his scoring and rebound- 
ing. Cowcns had J3 points and 17 rebounds in a 
133 III. victory over Portland as teammates John 
Havlicek and Jo Jo While contributed 28 points 
apiece. The night before at Los Angeles. Cowcns' 
play against Wilt Chamberlain was the difference 
as the Celtics defeated the Lakers 102-98 In that 
one. Cowcns outsenred Chamberlain 31-1 X and held 
a rebounding edge of 19-14. The loss broke a si\- 
game winning streak by Los Angeles, the Pacific 
Division leader by m\ games over Golden Stale. 
Boston's lead in the Allantic Division was 2 >4 games 
over New York, which extended its winning streak 
at home to 10 games by beating Chicago 97 83. 

I he Knicks have won 18 of 19 at Madison Square 
Garden, but arc just 7-7 on the road, having lost 
their last four. Philadelphia continued losing, this 
lime lo Buffalo 126 103 as Bob Kauffman tallied 
12 of his game-high 32 points in the second quar- 
ter Rookie Bob McAdoo added 29 and Elmore 
Smilh had 2$ to run the Ironlcourt total to 86 
points. Baltimore increased its winning string to 
four and its Central Division lead to 1 14 games by 
beating Golden State 105 99. I Ivin Haves led scor- 
ers with 33 points. Second-place Atlanta defeated 
Cleveland 100-94 behind Lou Hudson's 26 points. 
Milwaukee remained on lop in the Midwest by 114 
games as the Bucks beat Cleveland 98 82. The Cav- 
aliers arc winlcss in 10 games against Milwaukee 
in their three-year existence. 

ABA. Kentucky's streak was finally stopped at nine 
games by Dallas. 121 1 1 3. but ihcColonels remained 
the hottest team in the league by topping Denver 
1 17 1 10 for the 12th win in their last 14 games. Dan 
Isscl scored 38 points, grabbed 14 rebounds and 
blocked lour shots. Kentucky remained one game 
behind Carolina in the Last Division. The Cougars, 
with Bills Cunningham scoring 25 points and Joe 
Caldwell 23. defeated San Diego 100-98. It was the 
10th straight loss for the Conquistadors, the last- 
place team in the West. Julius Irving, the A BA's top 
scorer, netted 37 points as Virginia beat New York 
124 107 loend a three-game losing streak. Last-place 
Memphis finally added forward Wendell Ladner to 
us roster after a holdout of 32 games. Indiana, which 
had not lost to Memphis in 14 games, made ils latest 

a 125-120 win. 


bowling -MIKE McGRATH of LI Cerrito. Cal- 
if. won four games in the final round lo capture 
the 53.000 firsi prize in the 535,000 Winston-Salem 
Invitational at Honolulu. McGrath defeated Dick 
Kitgcr in the last game. 226-158. 


PRO FOOTBALL NEC: While SAN FRANCISCO 
Ipuge 10 1 clinched the Western Division title and 
became the last team to make the playoffs- by beat- 
ing Minnesota 20-17 — both Washington and Dal- 
las ended the regular season on a losing note. BUF- 
I ALO was a 24 17 victor over the Redskins and 
NEW 3 0RK defeated the Cowboys, already the 
wild-card representative. 23 1 ST. LOUIS beat the 
Eagles 24- 23 to make Philadelphia's record two 
wins and a lie in 14 games. GRI I N BAY. the Cen- 
tral champ, lopped New Orleans 30— 20. DETROIT 
beat Los Angeles 34-17. 

ALC: MIAMI beat Baltimore 16 0 to become the 
first NFL team to have a 14-gamc unbeaten sea- 
son. PITTSBURGH, already in the playoffs, 
clinched the Central Division title by defeating San 
Diego 24 2. fhc West champ. OAKLAND, topped 
Chicago 28 21. CLEVELAND, already assured of 
the wild-card spot when the Raiders beat the Jets 
24 16 in a Monday night game, beat New York 
26-10 in the final game. Comcrback l.cmar Pat- 
rtsh tied a league record by returning two inter- 
ceptions for touchdowns as CINCINNAI I defeat- 
ed Houston 61-17. DENVER "as a 45-21 winner 
over New England and KANSAS CITY beat At- 
lanta 17 14. 


hockey NHL: Montreal, with Jacques Lcmairc 
leading the way. increased its lead over Boston 
and New York in the East Division. The Cana- 
diens defeated Los Angeles 3 I as 5 van Cournoy- 
cr and Pete Muhovlich netted first-period goals. 
The night before Lcmairc scored his 26th and 27th 
goals of the season in a 4-2 triumph at Vancouver. 
I he Bruins and Rangers arc in a deadlock for sec- 
ond place. In a head-on meeting, Boston scored a 
4-2 victory by getting all its goals over a SM-min- 
ute span of the second period alter the Rangers 
had taken a 1-0 advantage. The Bruins peppered 
New York Goalie Gillcs Villcmurc with 55 shots 
as Wayne Cashman scored twice. Buffalo extended 


its winning streak to six games with a 4- 3 triumph 
at St. Louis on Gerry Meehan’s goal. Vancouver 
lost Leftwinger Wayne Maki when he underwent a 
four-hour emergency operation for the removal ol 
a brain tumor. Chicago, the West leader, received 
two goals apiece from J. P. Bordelcau and Jerry 
Korab iti a 9 4 victory over California. Sccond- 

K lacc Minnesota won its 1 0th straight game at home 
y defeating the Rangers 5-1 , Murray Oliver scored 
twice in the second period for the North Stars. 
WHA: In the highest-scoring game in the new 
league. East leader New England and Philadelphia 
engaged in a 10-6 beauty with the Whalers coming 
out on top as eight different players pul the puck 
in the net. Brit Selby and John French led the as- 
sault with two goals each. Derek Sanderson of the 
Blazers sat out the game with a back injury amid 
reports that Philty would like lo trade him and 
his 52.6-million contract. Cleveland held a one- 
point edge over New York for second place in the 
division while Winnipeg retained the West lead by 
eight points over Minnesota. Bobby Sheehan of 
the Raiders had a hat trick in a 9 I win over Que- 
bec. Scoring leader Ron Ward of Sew York. J. C. 
Tremblay of Quebec. Goalie Gerry Checverx of 
Cleveland and Bobby Hull of the Jets were named 
to play in the All-Star game in Quebec on Jan 6 in 
the first returns of a players’ vote. 

horse racing On I lie final day of the Aqueduct 
season, PARAJE (SI5.60). with Jorge Velasquez 
riding, won the 555,950 Display Handicap tor the 
second straight year. Parajc was clocked in 3:56^^ 
for a 514-length win over the 214-milcs. 

skiing Hilling a speed ol alniovi 67 miles |>er 
hour. ROl AND COLl OMBIN ..l Switzerland sci 
a world record with a 2:05.67 clocking in the Al- 
pine downhill at Val Gardena. Italy He lowered 
the record of 2:06.06 set in 1970 by Bernhard Ruv- 
si of Sw itzerland over the 3.750-mcter course. 

tennis Russia's ALEX MFTREVT.l.l won his 
third straight South Australian men's singles title 
by defeating Colin Diblcy of Australia 7 5 5 7. 
6-7, 7-6, 6 2. Evonne Goolagong heat Kerry Har- 
ris 6-1. 6-2 for the women's crown Mcrrcvcli, the 
top-ranked Soviet player, joined the World Cham- 
pionship Tennis organization hut will retain his 
amateur status by receiving an allowance and trav- 
el expenses from the Soviet Tennis I ederation 

mileposts -AGREED: To sign a contract vvilh 
the Philadelphia Phillies in the 5150.000 range. 
STEVE CARLTON, alter a 27-10 season and the 
Cy Young Award. 

AWARDED: The Maxwell Trophy, to Defensive 
Back BRAD VAN PELT of Michigan Slate as the 
outstanding college football player of 1972. The 
pro version was awarded to Washington Redskin 
Running Back LARRY BROWN. 

TIRED: After two years as coach of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, BOB HOLLWAY, whose team hud a 4- 
9- 1 record each year. 

FIRED: Coach EDDIE KHAYAT of the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles, alter a long cold season carrying 
a 2-1 l-l record. General Manager PETE RhTZ- 
LAFF also left the club, hut resigned. 

HIRED: Head football coaches at live major col- 
leges DENNY STOIZ, who was the team's de- 
fensive coach, ai Michigan State: JIM YOUNG, a 
former assistant at Michigan, at the University ol 
Arizona: a former Colorado assistant. DAN RA- 
DAKOVICH, by Cincinnati; BOBBY ROSS, an 
assistant at Maryland, at The Citadel; and JIM 
BRADLEY, a former high school coach in Las 
Cruces, by New Mexico State. 

RECUPERATING: Baseball stars JOHNNY 
BENCH ol Cincinnati and HARMON KII.UL- 
HRIW of Minnesota. Bench had a benign lesion 
removed from his right lung and Killcbicw had a 
bone growth snipped Ifom his big toe. 

SOLD: To FRANK GOLDBERG and BID 
FISCHER and their group from San Diego, the 
DE.NX LR ROCKETS of the ABA; by J. WRingv 
by. The team will remain in Denver. 

SWITCHED: After nine seasons at Northwestern. 
Al-FX AGASE. lo become head football coach at 
Purdue, and DAVE SMITH, who coached at Okla- 
homa State, to SMU. Former defensive coach JIM 
STANLEY will replace Smith at Oklahoma State. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



HAROLD STANLEY, a 

junior at Monument 
Valley High in Kaycn- 
ta. Ariz., turned in a 
17 39 clocking over a 
3,2-mile course to win 
the state cross-country 
meet in Class ABC. 
Stanley heal the field hy 
seven seconds and low- 
ered the course record 
by 1:21. 


DAN SMITH, a senior 
quarterback at t rank- 
hit Central High in In- 
diana. set a state total 
offense record of 6,794 
yards in four years. 
Smith passed for 4,225 
yards and 43 touch- 
downs, ran for 2,569 
yards and 26 touch- 
downs. He also played 
on the defensive unit. 


RAY MITCHELL, of To- 
ronto. averaged 199 for 
60 games in the four- 
day eighth annual 
World Cup Amateur 
Bowling champion- 
ships in Ftamburg. Gcr- 
many. beating oppo- 
nents front more than 
40 countries. Hehasav- 
eraged 195 in his eight 
yea rsof league howling. 



STEVE PAYLOR, a 

postgraduate at Bridg- 
ton Academy in Maine, 
led state scholastic scor- 
ers with 41 goals and 
live assists in 12 soccer 
matches as his school 
won the state prep ti- 
tle. Paylo r twice scored 
seven goals in a game 
and averaged four in 
league play. 



VERGIL FLETCHER. 

head haskcthall coach 
at Collinsville (III.) 
High for the past 27 
years, won his 600th 
game when his team 
beat Triad 92 47. His 
son Marc scored 16 
points. Another son, 
Mike, played on the 
1967 leant which won 
the 500th game. 


phil lyne, of George 
West. Texas, retained 
the All-Around Cham- 
pion Cowboy title by 
earning a world-record 
S60.852. topping the 
557.726 made hy l.arry 
Mahan in 1969. Lyne 
won 56.897 in the finals 
at Oklahoma City with 
first place in calf roping 
and bull riding. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


STEELERS' YEAR 

Sirs: 

Finally you came through ( Black and Gold 
Soul with Italian Legs, Dec 1 1)! All season 
I have been waiting for an article on the ex- 
citing new Pittsburgh Steclers and their tre- 
mendous runner. Franco Harris. 

I was also glad to sec your recognition 
of the Pittsburgh fans. During the season 
these enthusiastic people have definitely aid- 
ed the Steclers in their seven home games. 
On a recent Monday night Howard Cosell, 
Don Meredith and Frank Gilford repeatedly 
referred to Miami's '‘great - ' fans. I couldn't 
help but laugh. What city wouldn't support 
a winner? The Stcelers have been losers for 
40 years but still the people have turned 
out. These are great fans in every sense of 
the word. 

Miami has gone undefeated in regular- 
season play because of its weak division, 
but wait until the AFC championship game. 
This is the Pittsburgh Steelers' year and 
there's no stopping them now. 

Dave Duncan 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Thank you for the article. Larry Csonka, 
John Brockington, Larry Brown and O. J. 
Simpson are all great runners, but they're 
going to have to take a back seat to Fran- 
co Harris, the best runner to come along 
since Jimmy Brown — a fair comparison, 
since he has already tied Brown's record of 
six 100-yard games in a row. This is truly 
remarkable considering that he didn't be- 
come a regular starter until the sixth game. 
Also remarkable is his average gain per car- 
ry {S.fi yards), the best in the American Con- 
ference. Brown averaged 5.2 yards a try. 
Franco will run away with Rookie-of-thc- 
Ycar honors, but he also gets my vote for 
Most Valuable Player. He deserves it. 

Rich Potter 

Eltwood City, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Re Ron Reid's comment, "Would you 
believe the Pittsburgh Steelers in the Super 
Bowl.’": in one word, no! 

James H. Greenwooo 

Saw Francisco 


Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article on Franco Harris 
and the Pittsburgh Steclers very much, 
but 1 question your statement calling Har- 
ris "the certain Rookie of the Year.” I sug- 
gest Chester Marcol, the star kicker of 
the Green Bay Packers. He has made the 
Packers tick. 

Ron Schrager 

Tcaneck, N.J. 

NO TROUBLES 

Sirs: 

“To put it in a kit bag, all the Packers 
can do this year is smile, smile, smile" 
(SI, Sept. 18 , page 57). 

Now that the Pack has destroyed the De- 
troit Lions and the Minnesota Vikings to 
win another division championship, you had 
better believe we will smile, smile, smile here 
in Green Bay. 

Better luck to your forecasters in the 1973 
season! 

Gary Spielbauer 
Steve Spielbauer 

Green Bay 

continued 



V-8 makes the 
Bloody Merrier 1 


You've never tasted a Bloody Mary 
made with V-8 Cocktail Vegetable 
Juice before? 

Then you’ve never tasted a Bloody 
Merrier! 

"V-8" has the taste that bolsters 
your spirits like no tomato juice 
ever could. 

Just take ice, 4 jiggers of "V-8" 

(6 oz.), one jigger of your old 
standby . . . and you’ve got it made. 

But remember... 

if it doesn’t have "V-8”, 

it’s not a Bloody Merrier! 


V| is o trademark of Campbell Soup Company 


SPECIAL OFFER, To obtain your own set of four Bloody Merrier asses, send $7 9S (check or money order!, plus 2 V 8 lobe ' bony i.zei 'O Glasses, Box 1570, Maple Plain, Minnesota 
55359. Otter expires April 30, 19/3. Allow 4 weeks to. -idling Otter j. i only U S A Sub, eel to stale ond locol regulations. Vo.d ,1 taxed, restricted or lorb.dden by low. 
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19TH HOLE continued 


The happy vodka. 
Gordon’s. 



To a vodka drinker, 
happiness is smoothness. 
Smooth mixing. 

Smooth tasting. 

And smooth going down. 


Gordon’s is the vodka 
with the Patent on 
smoothness. 


V . y 


[0RDOM3 


VODKA 


That’s why Gordon’s is 
the Happy Vodka. 

So make it Gordon’s. And 


make it happy. 


VINCE'S SON 

Sirs: 

Thank you for mentioning my election 
to the Minnesota House of Representatives 
(People, Dec. 4). Your report, however, 
had me supporting “regional government 
as opposed to the purely municipal vari- 
ety.’’ Actually, my position is the reverse. I 
believe that the government closest to the 
people is, in most instances, the best. 

I have been an avid reader of Sports Il- 
lustrated since its inception. I appreciate 
the fine coverage you accorded my father 
during his time with the Green Bay Pack- 
ers and Washington Redskins. 

Vincent H. Lombardi 
Representative-elect 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 

BIGGEST OF THE BIG TEN 

Sirs: 

Your article on Big Ten basketball (Up, 
Up and A way in the Big Ten, Dec. 1 1 ) was 
good except for one thing. Must you con- 
stantly refer to what happened last Jan. 25 
in the game between Ohio State and Min- 
nesota? The only reason the incident is des- 
tined to continue to stay with the Gophers 
is that guys like your Curry Kirkpatrick re- 
fuse to let it die. 

The Gophers are the best team in college 
basketball and they can prove it on the 
court. The Gopher fans are also the best in 
the world and they can prove it in Wil- 
liams Arena. If you don’t believe it, just 
come and see. 

Greg Shepherd 

Minneapolis 

CJ'S WEEKEND 

Sirs: 

Bravo and hats off to Don DeLillo for 
his all-encompassing article about CJ (To- 
tal Loss Weekend, Nov. 27). He must have 
been looking into my living room for the 
past 1 5 years. However, he left out three el- 
ements vital to football viewing: a third TV 
set (the use of which is too complicated to 
explain here), a lucky green golf cap to be 
worn only when a field goal is needed late 
in the game to beat the points, and the se- 
cret for determining which team is going in 
which direction on which TV set. 

Keep up the good work. 

Theodore Goldberg 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

I truly hope that nongambling SI readers 
were able to appreciate CJ's total-loss week- 
end as much as the reading members of the 
gambling fraternity. Don DcLillo’s under- 
lying thesis, also employed frequently by 
Ernest Hemingway, is that without a neg- 
ative, positive doesn't exist. One must feel 
loss at some time in order to savor victory 
at another. 
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The part about how CJ stopped smoking 
was hilarious. And Del illo's style fed it to 
his eager audience in perfect mouthfuls. 
Thank you for an amusing reflection on 
the “action" man's weekend. 

VlCIIIK l l t III HI 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

CJ lost only his money. I lost my free- 
dom on a wager. S >me years ago the un- 
derdog Vikings were in an almost impossible 
situation with little time left. Certain that I 
couldn't win. I told my girl Edna that if I 
won the bet. I would marry her. Not only 
did they win by the points, they won the 
whole game, 

On my wedding day. my bookie wired 
me: "Congratulations you picked two win- 
ners today, the Celtics and your wife. ' \t 
least he mentioned the Celtics first. 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

I found the article very interesting. It 
shows the foolishness of betting and the 
lack of self-control. It might .lust help peo- 
ple with betting problems. 

Tn> Lmkim» 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

One of the most enjoyable articles I have 
ever read. Anyone who has ever played the 
weekly football cards (for fun and amuse- 
ment only, of course) must have felt sym- 
pathy for the luckless gambler described by 
Don DcLillo. One wonders, though, if mod- 
ern-day coaches won’t soon be preaching 
the following words of advice to their ath- 
letes before the big game: "Remember . . 
it's not whether you win or lose, but wheth- 
er you beat the point spread." 

Ronmi Bkwirman 

Montreal 

HULL, HAIR AND THE WHA 

Sirs: 

In regard to Mark Mill soy's article ///<• 
G olden Jet Is thimine Hi v Hold l Nos. 2'), 
he did a good job of making me hate Bob- 
by Hull. Just because Hull has trouble keep- 
ing hair on his head doesn't mean he has 
to take it out on his fellow Jets by telling 
them he wants no longhairs on the team, 
What influence does hair have on the play- 
er's ability in this sport? Some of hockey's 
greatest stars have long hair: Derek San- 
derson, for one, and even the greatest. Bobby 
Orr, is growing his hair, Bobby Hull used 
to be my favorite sports figure (I even liked 
him better than Joe Namalh), but now he 
can go jump in a lake of hair-growing ton- 
ic for all I care. 

Jot t. Krisvsi.a 

Throop. Pa. 


Bobby Hull is a great, great hockey play- 
er. but the WHA is something else again. I 
have seen a couple of games and also watched 
some on TV. There are several good Mas- 
sachusetts high school teams, like Norwood. 

I esington. Malden Catholic or Arlington 
that could spot the opposition several goals 
and beat any team in the W 1 1 V Talk about 
ovcr-the-hill gangs! 

I I tit si II Cl Vff 

Wellesley Hills. Mass. 

MOVED 

Sirs; 

Regarding your item in Shirk van. 
"langwidge in Action" (Nov, 2?). I be- 
lieve you slipped. The Worshencn Senniners 
are now obsolete. Don't you remember? 
They became the Teg/u/ Renjev 

David CitttiRMxN 

l os Angeles 

BIRD DOGS 

Sirs: 

In the many years since I became a char- 
ter subscriber to SI. I have often felt com- 
pelled to write to you, either to commend 
you for something I liked very much or to 
castigate you for arousing my vehement an- 
ger. Until now my congenital la/incss has 
prevailed, and you have therefore been de- 
prived of or spared my comments. 

Thomas McCiuane. with his deliciously 
delightful story about Molly ( Giindoe Mol- 
ly. lolly mill Me. Dec. 4). has succeeded 
where all others have failed. I just had to 
let you and Mi. McCiuane know how thank- 
ful I am for this rare gem of writing My 2- 
year-old German shorthaired pointer sat in 
wonderment while I laughed out loud at 
the exploits of his soul male Molly My 
dog has been known to masterfully point a 
hypnotized rabbit and later sit down to rest 
not five feet from a pheasant and not bat 
an eye when the bird flushed. 

For anyone who has ever tried to tram 
his own bird dog. Mr. McCiuane has turned 
all the frustration and despair into joyful 
hilarity. 

Rich ard C Si vmv 

Orangeville. Pa. 

ONE MAN'S MEAT . . 

Sirs: 

It invariably happens. Whenever you fea- 
ture articles pertaining to little-known or 
perhaps controversial subjects, irate readers 
writetodemand immediate subscription can- 
cellations. The most recent examples came 
in the Dec. 4 issue m answer to your article 
on the coon hunt ( )'o Yo ) a, Ro wo l h 
Rmui. Hm Hut. Nov. 13). More often, lus- 
cious voting beauties attired in the latest 
scanty swimsuits enrage your readers. If any 
subject is offensive to a reader, so be it 
each individual is entitled to an opinion. 

ronilinifit 



JCozo to frolic 
miR mermaids & 
get a fine Scoiss 
divers 'fflatcR 
for just $ I0.9o. 

Alas, how tew of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and . armed only 
w th harpoon and camera |oin sleek 
must led youths in exploration oi 
Neptune's watery domain But now. 
slightly breathless, and on terra tirma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial sweep 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovinRiy positioned jewel We list 
HAVERDIVER it $16.95, but today- 
swept up in a lute of Rood fellowship 
it's just $10.95 ..a laughable bargain, 
And lhat isn't all We'll also send 
you our color full 64 page catalog and 
a $? Gift Certificate You may return 
HAVERD1VER m two weeks tor lull 
refund il not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, lor a reliable, 
good looking watch Ihaf you don't have 
fo take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zio on the 
margin, send us your check tor $1 1 ,95 
($10.95 plus $1 00 for postage and 
insurance- fellow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you. 


haverhill’s 

583 Washington, San Francisco 94m 


Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 

There’s an exclusive medication which I while it gently relieved such pain, it 
actually helps shrink painful swelling ! also helped reduce swelling of these 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- tissues. 

flammation. And in many cases it gives The medication used in the tests was 

prompt relief for hours from rectal I Preparation H‘\ No prescription is 
itching and pain in such tissues. j needed for Preparation H. In ointment 

Tests by doctors on patients showed | or suppository form. 



CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean Islands are Si 2 00 a year. Military personnel anywhere m 
the world S8 50 a year, all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new Q renewal 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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19TH M OLE continued 


Bui shouldn't any repulsion, anger or dis- 
satisfaction be directed at the act itself, rath- 
er than at its disclosure? 

Censorship is a dominant force in our so- 
ciety; I'm not sure we need another dose in 
your magazine. Please continue to report 
on the sporting world as it is and, if you 
wish, how you think it should be. I won't 
like everything you publish, but then I don't 
think you insist I do. 

S. R. Crouch Jr. 

Memphis 

Sirs: 

I congratulate you for the article on coon 
hunting. It was a fine portrayal of a fine 
sport. May I set those so-called humani- 
tarians straight? If we don't hunt and kill a 
few raccoons, they will overpopulate and 
overrun America. If they don't raid the corn- 
fields when they overpopulate, they will 
starve. If they do raid the cornfields, well, 
there won't be much corn. Then how will 
those who think of themselves as human- 
itarians feel? 

In the meantime this sport, while being 
enjoyed, is keeping the raccoon population 
down, although a lot of the time, at least in 
my case, we let the raccoons go after they 
are treed. So don't knock this fine sport. 
And by the way. the money people pay for 
hunting permits is used for the animal's wel- 
fare. and I'll bet this doubles the money 
those self-righteous humanitarians raise. 

John Clatter buck Jr. 

Culpeper. Va. 

BUMPED OFF 

Sirs: 

By now the Baltimore City Council may 
be regretting its suggestion to place "speed 
bumps" on its residential streets to reduce 
speed and prevent drag racing (Scorecard, 
Nov. 27). I know of two places where this 
panacea was tried, and the authorities re- 
sponsible have yet to live it down. In one, 
the bumps were finally removed in the face 
of overwhelming local hostility. 

Speed bumps arc another case of pun- 
ishing the majority for the misdeeds of a 
few. Just try driving over one of them at 
the usually safe speed of 20 mph. The next 
time you will find it necessary to stop, put 
the car into first and ease over the barrier 
at perhaps three mph. If your house hap- 
pens to be on a street equipped with speed 
bumps, you will soon discover shaky muf- 
flers. chipped teeth and hemorrhoids de- 
veloping. As for cycling enthusiasts, they 
had better get off their bikes and walk over. 

Don Lf.vering 

West Linn, Ore. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Lite Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



Take 12 to the mountains... 
or 5, plus a mountain. 


Here’s the wagon for people 
who think big in everything they do. 
Ford's versatile Club Wagon com- 
fortably seats as many as 1 2 adults. 
Or seats five with room left over for 
twice the gear conventional wag- 
ons can 
carry. You 
can take 
the entire 
family to 
the cot- 
tage-all 
their clothes, food and recreation 


gear— with room to spare. 

Yet a Club Wagon is nimble and 
easy to handle— even for the ladies. 
Short overall length (shorter than a 
conventional wagon) makes for 
easy parking and maneuvering in 
tight quarters. Optional power 
steering and power brakes can 
make it easier yet. Ford's famous 
Twin-I-Beam independent front 
suspension smooths the ride, and 
wide-track wheel spacing gives ex- 
ceptional highway stability, even in 
gusty crosswinds. 


A Center-Guide sliding side 
door combines ease of operation 
with new convenience in cramped 
garages and parking lots. Unique 
three-point system has separate 
tracks at top. bottom and center; 
gives bridge-like support for 
smooth, one-hand operation. Door 
shuts solid and tight. Conventional 
hinged double doors are also avail- 
able. Available, too. is a wide se- 
lection of comfort and convenience 
options, including luxury interiors, 
air conditioning, and Cruise-O- 
Matic transmission. 

Seating arrangements for 5, 8 or 
12 persons are offered, plus camp- 
er conversions that can sleep up to 
six. Check the Wagonmaster in 
your area— your Ford Dealer— for a 
fully detailed catalog and a reveal- 
ing test drive. 

A better idea for safety: Buckle up. 

FORD 

CLUB WAGONS 




FORD DIVISION 










